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A MEMOIR OF ROBERT M. T. HUNTER’ 
By M. T. Hunter, his Daughter 


PREFACE 


ig PREPARING this biographical sketch of the late Robert 

M. T. Hunter, my chief endeavor has been to collect 
data and afford facilities for gathering information to a future 
writer. Acting as a pioneer in rendering accessible such facts 
as may be necessary for the compilation of a complete 
memoir, I leave it to a more competent judgment and more 
skilful performance to bring shape out of chaos, and while 
using effective material, to reject what is worthless. 

Mr. Hunter’s political career will not be followed in 
detail, and only such dates and references will be furnished 
as may be hereafter needed by a biographer to describe the 
leading events and mark the most noteworthy acts and 
speeches of his public life. 

In writing this memorial I have been much assisted by 
the valuable and admirable biographical sketch written for 
the Richmond Dispatch of December 13, 1891, by Mr. 
Hunter’s friend and kinsman, Mr, A. R. Micou. 


1 This Memoir will be issued in four successive installments, of which this is the first. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MR. MICOU’S SKETCH 
(A. R. Micou in the Richmond Dispatch, December 13, 1891) 


The movement inaugurated to remove the remains of 
the late Hon. R. M. T. Hunter to some point near Rich- 
mond, and to erect an appropriate monument to his memory, 
will recall to many who have passed the meridian of life the 
exciting political contests of the three decades from 1830 to 
1860, when Whig and Democrat struggled for supremacy 
in the State and Federal governments, when the hustings 
was the arena upon which the intellectual gladiators of each 
party met in fierce yet courteous —_— giving thrust for 
thrust and biow for blow. 

These battles were waged with varying fortunes, some- 
times one champion and sometimes another winning the 
favor of the people, who turned out almost en masse to attend 
these forensic displays, the adherents of each in turn cheer- 
ing themselves hoarse when some telling’ point was made 
by their favorite leader, and at another were hushed into 
silence by the magic power of their eloquence. In those 
days every Virginian was a politician, and every measure, 
State and Federal, was fully discussed upon the hustings, 
which was the great medium through which the people were 
informed upon public affairs. But few of the present genera- 
tion except such as have been students of history will recall 
any memory of the questions which were discussed, or the 
history of the leaders of public opinion, and to many, even 
the names of these intellectual giants are unknown. It may 
be not untimely, therefore, nor without interest to your 
readers, to give a brief sketch of the life and services of one 
who was an active participant in those contests, and who for 
more than twenty-five years was ranged on one side or the 
other of every important public question which divided the 
parties, who after two terms of service in the State legisla- 
ture, served eight years in the House of Representatives, and 
by successive re-elections was for thirteen years a Senator 
of the United States, and subsequently held high positions 
under the short-lived Government of the Confederate States, 
so that any who are unfamiliar with his career may better 
appreciate the motives of those who now seek to pay this 
tribute to his memory. 
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ANCESTRY 


Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter was born in Essex 
County, Va., April 21, 1809. His father, James Hunter, was 
a landed proprietor of considerable means and high standing 
in the community, and his mother, Maria Garnett, the daugh- 
ter of Muscoe Garnett and Grace Fenton Garnett, née 
Mercer, was of the distinguished family of Mercers of which 
the late Hon. Charles Fenton Mercer, the well known philan- 
thropist and a member of Congress from this State from 1817 
to 1840, was one of the most prominent. So many of his 
family being in public life, the mind of the study of this 
sketch was naturally turned to the study of current politics, 
and the science of government. History and biography were 
always his favorite studies, but such was the activity of his 
mind, the comprehensiveness of his intellect and the reten- 
tiveness of his memory, that there were few fields of learning 
that he did not invade, and fewer still were the subjects that 
he touched and did not thoroughly master. 


CHAPTER I 


BIRTH AND ANCESTRY 


Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter, the subject of this 
memoir, was born on the twenty-first of April, 1809, 
in Essex County, Virginia, at the home of his maternal 
grandparents. 

This beautiful residence, fitly called Mt. Pleasant, was 
long the Garnett Homestead, and was worthy of detailed 
description. 

The large brick mansion stood on the summit of the lofty 
range of hills overlooking the valley of the Rappahannock, 
and was built about 1734, on a large landed estate embracing 
thousands of acres. The condition of the country did not 
admit of much artistic development of the grounds, but na- 
ture had richly endowed the situation. The hills running par- 
allel with the river, were broken and diversified by deep and 
irregular valleys and ravines, the sides of which were covered 
with the varied and magnificent forest growth of the country. 
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Oak, poplar, beech and hickory were densely enveloped 
with the almost tropical luxuriance of the wild grape and 
indigenous creepers. Winding its broad and tortuous 
course through the immense and fertile valley, stretching 
from the foot of the range to its banks, the Rappahannock 
was visible for many miles, and across its glittering waters 
lay the wide plains of Westmoreland County, extending back 
to the elevated and forest-clad spine of the Northern Neck of 
Virginia. Here amid these fair surroundings, Muscoe Gar- 
nett, the maternal grandfather of Robert Hunter, lived with 
his family. He had married Grace Fenton Mercer, the 
daughter of John Mercer of Marlborough, in Stafford 
County, Virginia, and seven children survived him. His 
five sons were James Mercer, John Mercer, Muscoe and Wil- 
liam (twins), and Robert Selden Garnett, and his two daugh- 
ters were Maria and Fenton. 

Each of the sons inherited fine estates: 

James M. Garnett, the eldest son, owned Elmwood, one 
of the handsomest residences in Virginia, situated on a range 
of hills opposite to the Mt. Pleasant estate. 

John Mercer Garnett received the old homestead as his 
portion, and Muscoe owned Prospect Hill, a beautiful place 
adjoining Elmwood, while William and the youngest son 
Robert inherited adjoining estates lower down in the County 
of Essex, one called Rose Hill and the other Champlain. 

The eldest daughter, Maria Garnett, married her cousin 
James Hunter, the father of R. M. T. Hunter, and her sister, 
Grace Fenton, married James’ younger brother Muscoe Gar- 
nett Hunter, her father’s namesake, so that the families were 
very closely allied. 

Robert Hunter’s mother was remarkable for her intel- 
lectual powers and strength of character, and early developed 
a strong love for literature and desire for knowledge. Ata 
period when women generally were not at all addicted to lit- 
erary pursuits, she studied mathematics for her own pleasure, 
and sold a highly prized gold watch to purchase books. Her 
mind was clear and logical, and tradition ascribes the conver- 
sion of a clever infidel to Christianity to the force of her argu- 
ments. This may not, however, be vouched for as an his- 
torical fact. 
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Two of her brothers, the Hon. James Mercer Garnett and 
Hon. Robert Selden Garnett, ably represented in the House 
of Representatives the district of which Essex formed a part; 
the former for two, and the latter for five terms. James M. 
Garnett was a prominent writer on ethical and agricultural 
subjects. 

The paternal ancestors of Robert Hunter for three pre- 
ceding generations were merchants of high standing in the 
social and business world. The family were of Scotch 
descent. An ancestor named James, the great-grandfather of 
James Hunter of Hunters Hill, Robert’s father, was born in 
the town of Dunse, Scotland, in 1661, and the family had 
amassed a considerable property, in the course of long and 
extensive commercial transactions on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Robert Hunter’s father, however, succeeded to such 
exhausted finances, that during his earlier life, his natural 
energy and strength of character were taxed to the utmost 
to establish any degree of material prosperity. His father, 
William Hunter, was one of four children, of whom the first, 
a girl named Mary, died in infancy. James, the second child, 
became a prosperous merchant in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
and afterwards in Portsmouth of the same State. He mar- 
ried the widow of his cousin, Mrs. Mariana Hunter, the 
daughter of a wealthy Englishman named Spence. William, 
the grandfather of Robert M. T. Hunter, came next, and, 
last of the four, a daughter called Martha. 

William Hunter married Sarah, a daughter of William 
and Anne Garnett, who lived at The Stone Chimney, in Essex 
County, Virginia, on the estate afterwards called Champlain. 
Mrs. Garnett, née Rouzie or Rowzee, had married William, a 
half brother of Muscoe Garnett of Mt. Pleasant, but she was 
a widow at the time of her daughter Sarah’s marriage. Her 
wealthy brother-in-law seems to have aided her and his broth- 
er’s children, but at his father’s death in 1787 or 1788, the 
young James, a lad of fourteen, was sent to Portsmouth to 
begin life under the auspices of his Uncle James, after whom 
he was named. His brother William Garnett Hunter, after 
causing his mother much anxiety, disappeared some years 
later and his fate was never accurately known. In a letter 
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to her husband’s brother in Portsmouth, written in July, 
1788, from Essex County, Virginia, the widowed mother 
mentions her two eldest boys in the following extract: 


I have no one to take care of my children, and have a disagreeable time 
of it, and I believe there is no happiness for me in this world. God only 
knows the trials I have to go through, and if it were not for my Uncle 
Garnett’s' kindness to me.and my children, I never should be in spirits to 
keep up. You may believe me, my dear brother, he is the only friend I 
have near me that is worth mentioning, and he is a father to your, brother’ s 
children, and will do everything in his power for them. * * * ~ 
As to James” going with Mr. Nickolls, I have no objection, if i rg me 
smallpox before he goes. I know my dear brother is the best judge of 
what is for his good. I shall mention it to my Uncle Garnett when next 
I see him. I believe it will be agreeable to him if Mr. Nickolls will bear 
James’ expenses, as I fear my uncle will not have it in his power to 
advance the money for him, as there are so many demands against the 
estate. I beg Mr. Nickolls will let James come up at Christmas to see me 
before he goes. I hope Mr. Nickolls will be a good friend to Jimmy, it is 
all the satisfaction I have to hear he is such a good boy. 

Billy is now at home with me, and he goes to school every day to learn 
to cypher. My dear brother, if you can get a place for him in Norfolk or 
Portsmouth I hope you will. He says he will be as attentive to his busi- 
ness as possible, and it never will do for him to stay here, as it is impos- 
sible for him to improve himself in anything whatever, from the company 
he must keep, if here he is obliged to stay; indeed, I had rather he was in 
his grave, than to keep company with such idle, worthless young men that 
are about this place. I write my mind freely to you, my dear brother, and 
I write many things that I don’t wish to be mentioned. I shall be happy 
to see Mr. Spence® and his lady whenever they visit me. 

The boys are gone to school. Patsy sends her duty to her uncle and 
aunt, and love to her cousins. God bless you all, my dear brother, and 
believe me to be, Your aff’ate sister, 


SALLY HuNTER. 


I wrote James last week expecting Captain Livingstone would go down 
but he was disappointed. 


This pathetic letter veils the maternal anxiety which the 
writer strives to repress, in consenting to her boy’s voyage to 
the West Indies, whither, soon after his arrival in Norfolk, 
he was sent as supercargo. James Hunter was born March 
14, 1774, and at the time of his mother’s letter was only four- 
teen years old. Besides his elder brother William, already 
mentioned, there were Taliaferro, born 26th July, 1776; 
Martha Taliaferro, born February 22, 1778; Muscoe Garnett, 
born April 7, 1779, and Henry Garnett, born February 25, 
1783. This last child must have died early as there is no 
further mention of him. 


1 Muscoe Garnett. 2R. M. T. Hunter’s father. 
8 Father of Mrs. James Hunter. 
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James Hunter possessed strength of mind and will, with 
indomitable energy of character, which enabled him through 
life to withstand danger and difficulty. He early developed 
such promise of business ability that his uncle James adopted 
him as his special protégé, and took him to Portsmouth to 
introduce him to the firm of which he was a member. The 
tradition is that while on this, his first voyage, a storm arose 
threatening the vessel’s destruction on the Chesapeake Bay. 
His uncle, noticing symptoms of alarm in the boy, addressed 
him in forcible language: “Why, you d——d little rascal, 
what is the matter? Are you afraid to die?” 

The child replied that he was not, and determined to 
overcome all dread of danger by sea, on which resolve he 
had afterward abundant cause to congratulate himself. He 
was more than once sent on sea voyages by his employers, 
who trusted and highly esteemed him, teaching him early 
self-reliance, by the weight of responsibility. He had a 
boyish appreciation of fun, and used to enjoy telling a joke 
perpetrated on some Englishmen, who had come to Ports- 
mouth to explore the surrounding lands, with a view to set- 
tlement. James was sent by his employers to drive with 
these gentlemen through the adjacent country and show its 
advantages, and, after investigating the condition of crops 
and fruits, one of the explorers asked about a persimmon 
tree, on which the fruit was green. In answer to his inquiry 
whether this fruit was good to eat, the young guide assured 
him of its excellence, and standing at a safe distance watched 
his victim, as he pulled and tasted the green persimmon. In 
another moment he was flying before an enraged pursuer, 
whose face was puckered and drawn by the crude fruit. Al- 
though so young, James understood how to protect himself 
from insult or oppression as was proved on his first sea voy- 
age. 

There was a barbarous ordeal to which the young mari- 
ner was in those days exposed on first crossing the “Line,” 
very similar to the “hazing” since practiced in colleges on 
freshmen. To prevent this initiation, it was customary to 
pay a fee to the captain of the vessel, with which he might 
bribe his men to abstain from aggression, and young James 
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accordingly offered this sum to insure his protection from the 
sailors. The captain refused the money, saying that he could 
not prevent the initiation by any means in his power, “But,” 
said he, “I have two pistols here, as good firearms as ever 
smoked, and if you defend yourself by shooting two of the 
seamen, you may escape the ordeal. I think killing them 
would be justifiable under the circumstances.” 

Young Hunter took the pistols, and his threats were so 
effective that he escaped the rigors of initiation without 
drawing any blood. We have no exact record of the time 
spent with the Portsmouth firm, during which he gained 
henor and respect, but eight years after the above mentioned 
incidents, he was living at -Laytons, in his native County of 
Essex, and on the 21st of September, 1796, he married his 
cousin Maria Garnett, the daughter of his great-uncle, Mus- 
coe Garnett of Mt. Pleasant. This gentleman, after the 
death of his niece, Mrs. Sally Hunter, seems to have exercised 
some supervision over her orphan children, taking her daugh- 
ter Martha, or Patsy, as she was called, to live with him, but 
having much on his hands, he deputed the management of 
their property to an agent, who had little to show for his 
trust when called to render an account. 

James Hunter opened a store at Laytons, with such 
wrecks of property as he could recover, and in spite of his 
extreme youth, acted almost ‘a father’s part to his two 
younger brothers. His only sister, to whom he was deeply 
attached, always lived with him after he had a home of his 
own, and was beloved and honored by his family. A devoted 
friendship existed between this lady and Maria Garnett, with 
whom she had lived as a sister at Mt. Pleasant, and whose 
fullest confidence she always possessed. Muscoe Garnett 
was said to have been opposed to his daughter’s marrying 
her young kinsman, who at twenty-two years of age had very 
scanty means of support, and the following letter written to 
her lover by Maria Garnett shows that the course of their 
true love did not run with absolute smoothness.- Beneath the 
somewhat stilted and romantic style of her age and genera- 
tion, we read between the lines and detect the genuine 
warmth of a first love. The epistle is dated July 28, 1795, 
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and has no address, but may have been enclosed with the 
letter of some other person. It enters at once on the subject 
of some misunderstanding: 


How could you so much misunderstand advice, dictated by the most 
anxious solicitude for your welfare, as to suppose it was meant merely as 
an evasion of a promise which I have no longer any inclination to perform. 
Hitherto I have forborne to make professions, because I thought from my 
former conduct you must be so sensible of the extravagance of my attach- 
ment that I was in danger of owing those sentiments to compulsion, which 
I wish to be the result of esteem. Everything which has appeared capri- 
cious in my behaviour has originated in the singular character of my 
father; candidly speaking, I am certain that he is as willing to my marry- 
ing you as any man in the world, but he has strong objections to matri- 
mony, and, from a strange peculiarity, will never give a positive answer 
to anything. Well as I am acquainted with this, did not common justice 
demand the answer I returned to you? The part I have had to act has 
been very difficult—too difficult for my judgment. On every side I have 
been entangled by perplexities, from which I knew not how to extricate 
myself. In this situation, I resolved to conceal every sensation under the 
mask of gaiety, and since this resolution, merry, grave or sad, have worn 
the same smiling aspect. In pursuance of these rules, I have sometimes so 
far overacted my part, that the affectation has been detected. I have dis- 
regarded my own difficulties, but have felt more severely for the trouble 
and vexation the matter has cost you than for any circumstance that has 
occurred during the whole transaction. Do not suppose that I have been 
so explicit in declaring my affection with a view of weakening the force of 
the request I made by your sister this morning. 

On the contrary, I earnestly and sincerely wish you to comply with it at 
all events. I merely mean the declaration for your satisfaction, if you have 
not yourself cooled, and if you have, for my own justification. I must now 
conclude by assuring you that your happiness has long been, and will ever 
remain, the dearest wish of my heart, and however the affair may end, if 
that favorite wish is granted I shall not be unhappy. 

M. GARNETT. 


So wrote a girl of eighteen, a hundred years ago, and the 
affair ended according to the wishes of the young couple, as 
this marriage took place little more than a year later. For 
the first five years afterwards, they lived at Laytons, where 
James Hunter engaged in mercantile pursuits until he re- 
moved to Hunters Hill, where he devoted himself to farming 
and to the care of a mill which he purchased. He was elect- 
ed to the State Legislature, and served two terms, being 
unanimously chosen the second time without soliciting the 
vote of the people. He was very fond of reading, and his 
marked literary tastes impressed themselves on his children. 
His son Robert said that his father slept badly, and would 
often call him up at night between one and two o'clock to 
read aloud some historical or biographical work. This un- 
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timely pursuit of literature would have acted on some childish 
minds as a deterrent rather than a stimulus, but the love of 
reading, so early inculcated, was a life-long resource to the 
subject of this sketch. James Hunter said that his high 
value for education was enhanced by his own difficulties in 
attaining it. He owed his mental culture entirely to his own 
efforts, for he was forced into active life too early to have 
had any regular education. He took a prominent position 
in his native country, which was due to his force of character, 
his clear judgment and superior practical ability. 

His estate prospered and he was regarded as a man of 
such integrity and business talent that many of his neighbors 
sought his advice and counsel. His views of honor were 
rigidly scrupulous, and he believed in adhering to a high 
standard of truth in word and deed. His affections were as 
warm as his temper was quick, and he often regretted hasty 
words and actions, prompted by passionate impulses. Eight 
children were born to him from his first marriage, five sons 
and three daughters,—Maria, Muscoe Garnett, Martha Fen- 
ton, James, Jane Swann, William, Robert Mercer Taliaferro 
and another, William Garnett, whose birth cost the life of his 
mother on the fourteenth of August, 1811. The first Wil- 
liam, a boy of four or five, died at the same time, and the 
infant was called by his brother’s name. 

In 1819, James Hunter again married, and his second 
wife, Apphia Bushrod Rouzie, was also his cousin, but more 
distantly related than Maria Garnett. This lady died in 
February, 1822, two weeks after the birth of her first child, 
Sarah Harriet Apphia, whom she left to the joint guardian- 
ship of her husband’s sister and his daughter Jane, whose 
remarkable character fitted her for the charge. This latest 
born child, Sally Hunter, lived to be-a comfort and blessing 
to her whole family and connection. Of the nine children, 
six survived their father, but he lived to mourn the death of 
his eldest boy Muscoe Garnett Hunter, the pride and hope 
of the family, who died at eighteen, while a student at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, where his popular and genial dis- 
position had endeared him both to the professors and his 
fellow students. They seemed to feel a generous pride in his 
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early promise. The second son James also died early from 
typhoid fever, and the death of the first William has already 
been mentioned. James Hunter’s first-born child, his 
daughter Maria, well endowed with personal and mental 
gifts, married her cousin James Mercer Garnett Junior, the 
eldest son of her Uncle James, to whom we have before refer- 
red. This young man, who died early, was exceptionally 
gifted, and some of his fellow students compared him to the 
“Admiral Crichton,” from his varied and brilliant faculties. 
The only child of this marriage was Muscoe Russell Hunter 
Garnett, the beloved nephew of R. M. T. Hunter, who re- 
garded him almost as a favorite son, while his rare abilities 
and ripe scholarship gained general recognition in his wide 
circle of acquaintances. Mr. Hunter often mentioned with 
pride the high encomium of a distinguished Englishman, who 
after meeting Muscoe Garnett, told his uncle that he had not 
seen his equal in America in literary accomplishments and 
varied attainments, and that he might be favorably compared 
with the best qualified graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Mr. Hunter’s other sisters were Martha Fenton and Jane S. 
Hunter, both older than himself, and the half sister Sally, who 
was little more than an infant when her father died in 1826. 

At this time, before he was seventeen, Robert Hunter 
was left at the head of a large family, each with strong indi- 
vidual traits, although all united in affection for him, and in 
respect for his judgment and abilities. 

But before proceeding with the narrative of his life at this 
period, we must give some account of Robert Hunter’s child- © 
hood and its surroundings. 


CHAPTER II 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH—1809-1827 


Even in childhood Robert Hunter was unusually grave 
and thoughtful, and his colored nurse said that he was not 
like other children, but always fond of books, and “lonesome 
in his ways.” His father’s love of reading, as we have said, 
fostered the boy’s natural literary tastes, and led him to grap- 
ple with works of history and biography far beyond his years. 
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When very young he was a martyr to earache, by which his 
hearing was affected, and when suffering from pain, but 
anxious to restrain any expression of it, he resorted to the 
following device: he would turn his back on the occupants 
of the room, standing with his face toward the wall, and ask 
his aunt to sing a favorite hymn for him, “When Sorrows En- 
compass Me Round.” 

Up to his eleventh year, he was educated at home by his 
sisters, but at that time his father and his uncle William Gar- 
nett together employed a teacher, who was at liberty to take 
other scholars besides those of his two patrons. This gentle- 
man lived a part of the year with one of his employers and a 
part with the other, but the schoolhouse was built at Rose 
Hill, a distance of about two miles and a half from Hunters 
Hill. To this place Little Robert walked every day attended 
by a colored boy called Austin. 

His father gave him the choice of a riding horse or the 
escort of this boy, and Robert chose the latter. Every morn- 
ing the two set forth together, and Austin, after accompany- 
ing his charge to school, would go home and return for him 
in the afternoon. Mr. Van Vrancken, the first teacher 
engaged, of German extraction, was well educated, and pos- 
sessed the gift of imparting knowledge, but was succeeded 
by a teacher so unpopular that the boys formed more than 
one conspiracy to burn down the schoolhouse. 

These designs were fortunately not executed. Robert 
disliked the school very much, and owed his early education 
chiefly to his own efforts assisted by his father and sisters. 
James Hunter, while fond of his children, was a disciplinarian 
and on one occasion, when his little son had failed to arrange 
satisfactorily a business matter entrusted to him, he was sent 
back by his father on a lonely night ride of several miles; to 
repair his mistake. No two natures could have been more 
dissimilar than those of this father and son, save for the ambi- 
tion and literary tastes common to both. 

The father was a martinet in many things, in spite of his 
passionate and impulsive temperament. He was a close busi- 
ness man, paying the utmost attention to the minutiz of Iris 
affairs, and carefully avoiding pecuniary liabilities. His 
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papers attest his good management, for his receipts were 
kept on file, and he could never have been at a loss to find 
any important document or note of transaction. His friends 
recognized his judicial and administrative abilities, and made 
him a referee in financial difficulties, and, years after his 
death, a practical merchant of a later generation said that he 
believed from concurrent testimony that no such business 
man had ever lived in Essex. 

His son Robert inherited a financial talent as applied to 
national affairs or private settlements on a large scale, but 
had no love of technical detail. He hated accounts and had 
no innate fear of debt, for his sanguine temperament led 
him to hope for a way out of pecuniary difficulties, and he did 
not share the nervous and apprehensive tendencies of his 
father’s emotional nature. His eldest sister, who herself pos- 
sessed an excitable nature, said that Robert inherited his 
mother’s amiability and unfailing patience.. In early yeuth 
the future statesman seems to have sought companionship 
with those older and presumably wiser than himself, but more 
especially did he take counsel with the established authorities 
in the world of letters. Always studious and ambitious, he 
met with few congenial companions before his entrance into 
college life, but seems to have been warmly attached to his 
uncle James M. Garnett and the family at Elmwood. He 
felt a special affection for his cousin Nancy, the eldest daugh- 
ter, who was much older thari himself but possessing talents 
and accomplishments, and was always devoted to her young 
cousin, whose intellect and attainments were to her a source 
of pride and pleasure and made them congenial companions. 
Elmwood was a second home to the Hunter family, who 
regarded this household with peculiar affection, and the 
young people treated each other with the love and affection 
of brothers and sisters. After their father’s death, the family 
at Hunters Hill was for a time broken up, for Robert’s 
entrance at college had already been determined. The fam- 
ily circle would then consist of three sisters and their young 
brother William, and most prominent and beloved of all, 
their aunt and second mother, Martha Taliaferro Hunter. 
This lady, generally called by her nieces and nephews Aunt 

2 
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Patsy, had the gift of winning hearts by sympathy and affec- 
tion; and her ready wit and bright temperament rendered 
her unusually agreeable. During her life she was the central 
figure in a family of remarkable gifts and traits of character. 
Friends and dependents loved and respected her, and the 
spell of her influence harmonized the most discordant ele- 
ments. Her nieces and nephews not only loved her with 
rare devotion, but deferred to her wishes and opinions, and 
Robert Hunter, who was her chief favorite, never failed to 
respond to her affection and to consult her wishes. It was 
arranged that during his absence at college the family should 
board at Elmwood, where the eldest sister, Mrs. Maria Gar- 
nett, married to her cousin, already resided. 


CHAPTER III 


STUDENT LIFE 


The college to which he should be sent was a subject of 
anxious discussion with Robert Hunter’s father and friends. 
Princeton, William and Mary, and the University of Vir- 
ginia, recently established, were all under consideration, and 
the decision, finally given in honor of the University, was a 
subject of much self-congratulation to Mr. Hunter in after 
life. He frequently expressed and proved his devotion to his 
alma mater. His father died a few months before the time 
appointed for his departure, but he entered the University 
at its first session, and was one of its first graduates, having 
for his associates Prof. Gessner Harrison and Henry Tut- 
wiler, his lifelong friends, and among his friends were others 
but little less distinguished. 

Mr. Hunter was very tenacious of friendship once formed, 
liberal in praise, and averse to disparagement or censure of 
those he really liked and esteemed. Prof. George Long, 
formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, but at the time of 
young Hunter’s matriculation professor of ancient languages 
at the University of Virginia, regarded the ambitious young 
student with special favor, and a copy of Polybius, presented 
to him by Mr. Long, and inscribed with his name, is still in 
Mr. Hunter’s library. 
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After two or three years at college he entered the law 
school of the distinguished lawyer, Judge Henry St. George 
Tucker, father of the late Hon. John Randolph Tucker, at 
Winchester, Virginia, and, while a student, won his lasting 
regard. Here, too, he first saw the lovely niece of the great 
jurist, then a child of ten or twelve years old, who was des- 
tined to be his wife. 

The young law student wrote to his sister Maria, soon 
after reaching Winchester, as follows: 


Winchester, Nov. 3d. 
[Year not given.] 
My Dear Sister, 


I am very much surprised to learn from your letter that you have not 
heard from me since I left home. I wrote shortly after my arrival, and 
you perhaps perceived from that letter, if you have yet received it, that I 
was anxious to return, but, I assure you, I did not express half the anxiety 
I felt on that occasion. I verily believe that I should have posted off in 
a week after my arrival if I had not been ashamed to betray my fickleness. 
Indeed, I find myself a very child in some matters, but I am at least 
determined not to display it. You will readily believe that I am much better 
reconciled to my situation when I tell you that William Taylor, mon cher 
ami, has arrived, and is now playing his delightful flute by my side whilst 
I am penning this epistle. I have been so much interrupted for several 
days past, that I am obliged to seize this, which is the best opportunity 
I have had for writing, although, as Burns says, upon some occasion I am 
hardly up to writing an order to a cobbler. I have had some other induce- 
ments to remain, besides the one I have mentioned. I have been circulating 
some among the ladies since I arrived here, and have found some of them 
certainly more than passable in appearance. You have no idea how these 
mountain girls can sing. 

I have neither seen nor heard anything of your friend, Miss R., since 
my coming here, except that she was certainly to be married to the 
Reverend ——, who is also said to be a young man of fine talents. I left 
your token and letter at Millwood, which is within half a mile of Dr. B’s, 
where she lives, and an old gentleman who took charge of them at the 
office, promised they should be safely delivered. The book was charged 
to Uncle James, as you requested, but I did not pay the money to Aunt B. 
as you wished, not because I forgot it, but because like old Isaac the Jew 
I felt that it rang too clear and true to be parted with. I believe, though, 
I should pay it now, if I were to fall in with her, for although I thought 
of small debts all day and dreamt of debts and credits all night, as I came 
along, yet I have found not my courage but my money oozing out so fast 
at the palms of my hands that I have been somewhat revolutionized. How- 
ever, set it down in your big book until I come home Xmas. “But how 
comes on the law?” you will say. Much better, I daresay, than you sup- 
pose. I tried it in broken doses for some days, and it sat very well, I assure 
you, but it is still a little sedative in its influences. I believe you were all 
a little afraid when I left home that I would study so much here as to 
injure my health. I wonder what you would say now if you were to see 
me with my morning and evening levees, or could behold my valiant attacks 
upon our landlord’s venison. You would readily excuse the last, if you 
saw the lordly haunches, which I enjoy, for I am convinced that Robin 
Hood, had he lived to this day, would never have chosen his lair in merry 
Sherwood could he have wet his grey goose quill in our mountain deer. If 
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we estimate greatness by the amount of pleasure one confers on those 
around him, I am sure Taylor (my landlord) must stand next to Washing- 
ton and Gallatin, of all who have ever graced America. 

You seemed to be terribly in the dumps when you wrote. What in the 
world can be the matter? Are you still troubled with those thick-coming 
fancies, which are worse than real evils? Or is it that you think nothing 
of a more lively strain would suit my morbid taste? Have all the family 
feuds been appeased, so that you can no longer find amusement, or occu- 
pation for your energies, or are you like Alexander, repining over your 
victories and sighing for another family to conquer? If any of these sur- 
mises be true, you may suppose me your opponent, and tell Sister Martha, 
when times are dull, why you have abundant cause to be hurt with me— 
“hurt,” I believe is the term, for not paying the aforesaid sum as directed, 
and how you mean to show me (?) that you are not afraid to speak your 
mind on the occasion. And now having laid you under obligations by 
affording you so charming a theme for conversation, I shall draw to a con- 
clusion, and beg to be affectionately remembered to them all. 

Yours affectionately, 
Rost. M. T. Hunter. 


P. S.—You must not be surprised if you should not hear from me again 
before Xmas, for if I can get half a chance, I shall be too busy with visit- 
ing to think of writing anything but billet-doux, or a sonnet “a la Moore.” 


This gay, boyish effusion addressed to his widowed sister, 
Mrs. Maria Garnett, is very different from the graver letters 
of after years, and is almost the only one extant of those writ- 
ten in his early youth. There is one more written from col- 
lege, probably a year or more previous to the letter quoted 


above. 


His sister Jane seems to have censured his attendance at 
a horse race while he was at the University, and the young 
student of eighteen answers in an indignant protest, qualify- 
ing his assertion of independence, so far as his aunt was 
concerned, for to her he never failed in love and respect. 
Her letters to him were models of affection and discretion, 
and while holding up to him a high standard and inculcating 
noble aims, her style and expression were neither didactic 
nor dogmatic. 


Letter to his sister Jane: 


Oct. 29th, 1827. 
My Dear Sister, 

I was a little astonished, as you may suppose, at the arrival of your let- 
ter and the gravity with which you commence the impeachment of my late 
conduct in the high court of morality. I could but wonder when I began 
your letter what I had done to call forth your severe animadversion, and 
was relieved to find the matter no more than the simple looking on at a 
trial of speed between two horses of some celebrity. Now on this point I 
differ with you toto caelo. 

I abhor, I believe, every species of gambling as much as you do, and 
would be the last to engage in it in any shape, but I cannot agree that 
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simply viewing what others bet on, is the same as betting myself. I 
acknowledge the force of example, and the duty which this imposes on 
all who love morality to abstain from lending its aid to immoral practices, 
but this is not a case in point. The purses had been made up and would 
have been run for, if none but the jockeys themselves had been present, 
so that my absence, or that indeed of all the spectators, would not have pre- 
vented the race, and I cannot consider myself as having encouraged racing 
by my presence. 

With regard to the by-bets and dissipation that sometimes attend these 
places, I can only say that so far as example goes, mine went to discour- 
age them, for I did not engage in anything of the sort. Indeed, I dare- 
say I was only discharging a duty which others neglect, for if more of 
those who do not engage in immoral practices were to go, their example 
would have much more effect in checking vice than when abstaining from 
appearing at them at all. If we were to avoid everything which involves 
temptation, we should neither enjoy pleasure nor discharge our duties. 
It would be arguing quite as well to say that it is wrong ever to visit a 
tavern, because gambling is generally carried on at them, and if nobody 
went to them, there would be nobody to play. 

A certain degree of amusement is as necessary for our existence and 
the full performance of the task which is set for us in life as the discharge 
of almost any other duty we have, and as some dissipation always attends 
public meetings or large assemblages of every sort, and from the nature 
of things it is impossible to put down these last, the most natural conclu- 
sion would be that the good ought to make the presence of the bad, which 
cannot be avoided, as little deleterious as possible. Thus it is that I acquit 
myself of all guilt in merely attending as a spectator, and to show that my 
conduct was not very exceptionable whilst out there, I will say, not in vanity, 
but in exculpation, that I did not bet a cent, drink a drop of liquor, swear 
an oath or get into any sort of dispute whatever and, as far as my efforts 
could go, endeavored to prevent everything of the sort. The last charge 
then is the only one against which I have to vindicate myself, I mean that 
of loss of time: how much of this may be lawfully devoted to amusement 
with regard to myself, I claim to be a better judge than you. 

My conscience acquits me of all blame in this last, as it does indeed 
in the whole matter, for I did not miss a lecture, and made up at night 
what I had lost in the day, to do which I had to decline an invitation to a 
party which I should have been gratified in attending. So that you see I 
have been able to restrain my pleasures in some degree at least. 

I thought when I first opened your letter that you meant to accuse me 
of some penitentiary offense, but I was a little consoled even then by reflect- 
ing that the orthodox Miss Hannah Moore had proved that the best man 
in the world must necessarily violate the whole decalogue every day of his 
life, and was quite delighted to find the whole charge no worse than that 
of having walked a mile to see a horse run a mile. The only part of the 
whole matter that I regret is that Aunt Patsy was displeased at it, for it 
would have given me much more pleasure to gratify her than to have seen 
the race. With regard to yourself, it has only confirmed me in my determi- 
nation to insist positively upon your renouncing “Coelebs” and “The Two 
Wealthy Farmers,” for the immaculate Miss Hannah is the greatest foe 
to all sorts of pleasure, innocent as well as guilty, that I ever knew. Indeed, 
she is opposed on principle to pleasantness in style even, and yet that is 
the lady who could titter with Boswell behind the screen at Dr. Johnson’s 
broad jokes. 

But your address to me on another subject was deserving, I confess, 
of most serious consideration. It awakened feelings which I had long since 
endeavored to lull to repose. I acknowledge and feel the vanity of human 
pursuits, yet hug my delusion, and can neither describe nor account for my 
feelings on the subject. It is enough to say that there is something too 
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awful in the view of mortality to give me either pleasure or satisfaction 
in considering it. Although I sometimes feel as if I could face death 
with resignation and composure, I am still aware of the little preparation 
which I have made for such a change. The thoughts of leaving time and 
launching forth into eternity, of closing my eyes upon this world forever, 
of severing ties which can only be broken with the cord of existence itself 
affect my mind with sensations which are anything but pleasing. There is 
a mystery about the subject baffling inquiry, and, in this state of awful 
uncertainty, we cannot but fear a change of whose nature we are unable 
to form any idea. Nay, we almost lose the notion of identity, when we 
consider the separation to be effected between soul and body, and that while 
one exists through all eternity, the other is mouldering in silent dust. 

Nhen you write to William, do try to dissuade him from his mad 
project of entering college after Xmas, it is decidedly the wildest notion 
I ever knew. ; 


We may mention here that this brother William, the last 
child of James Hunter’s first wife, who died at his birth, car- 
ried out his plan of entering college, and died there of typhoid 
fever on the sixth of February, 1829. His short life was 
rendered happy by a bright and genial nature, which won for 
him many friends. At the time of his mother’s death he was 
taken by his uncle’s wife, Mrs. William Garnett of Rose Hill, 
and tenderly nurtured by her. He was regarded by his uncle 
and aunt as their own child, and they resented his being 
reclaimed by his father upon his second marriage. Little 


William, returning to the parental home when he was eight 
years old, became the spoiled pet of the family, endeared to 
all by his sweet and lovable nature, and, in after years, his 
friends told anecdotes and quoted sayings of the bright boy, 
whose life ended too early to have known any shadows. Ile 
did not have the grave and studious tastes of his brother 
Robert, and was more popular with his young companions. 


(Zo be continued.) 





SIDNEY LANIER 


By Guen Levin Swiccett, Ph.D. 


Senior Fellow in Germanics, University of Pennsylvania 


W™ Sidney Lanier’s Letters came from the press 

recently, I had an eager curiosity to know whether, 
through our excellent system of putting a book on the mar- 
ket, this volume would, in any way, strengthen the love for, or 
even bring, for the first time, to the attention of the lovers 
of verse, the name of a Southern gentleman, whose aspiration 
was rhyme and whose genius was rhythm, no mean stock-in- 
trade for a poet-musician. My inference is that Lanier has 
no niche in the den of our present patrons of letters; and this 
for several reasons: not only are the sales meagre to the 
vanishing point, but the library copies of his “Letters” have 
not been called for; and, in addition, I find on inquiry, replies 
that would be inordinately funny were it not that our taste 
is called into question. 

“Lanier! Who is Lanier?’ I find some one saying, and 
this ballad refrain has its envoi in the general message that 
we are tired of Letters; that it certainly displays on the part 
of publishing houses a wanton insight when they pre- 
sume to think that in the midst of our busy life, we can take 
time to read their output of mawkish sentiment in the guise 
of “Letters.” 

“Why!” many have said, “were it not that I am so busy 
that I have to omit great spaces in ‘Eben Holden,’ to play 
hop-scotch with Kipling’s latest, and to give Peter’s pence 
to ‘Richard Yea and Nay,’ I don’t think I should read the 
‘Letters’ anyway. There is something sacred to me in the 
personality expressed in correspondence, and I disapprove 
most cordially of the sordid promptings to publish and the 
morbid curiosity to read the letters of dead men. I don’t 
object to ‘Letters to Dead Men,’ if a facile, dainty pen has 
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anything to communicate to the benefit of a shade wandering 
in the far blue fields of bliss. I fancy that is impossible; and 
so, in my judgment, it would be better if we followed Shakes- 
peare and gave a solemn demit to the long dead.” 
Philistinism of Philistia! Certainly the singer of Thyrsis 

never had to combat such! and I should never dare to lift 
my voice against it, were it not that the cadences, sweetness 
and sinuous beauty of Lanier’s verse did not draw me irresisti- 
bly to its defense or apology. And even now I take a lance, 
faint-hearted, foreseeing the award. 

Well: Love and Pain 

Be kinsfolk twain, 

Yet would, oh would I could love again. 

Sweet singer of love and secret sorrow! This little triplet 
will ever hold you dear to the lovers of poetic moods, daintily 
caught in the fabric which poetry has built for itself. Not 
only have you equaled Poe in the quality of your suggestion 
here, but you have far surpassed Longfellow, whose lines, 

A feeling of sadness and longing 

That is not akin to pain, 
smack too much of the didactic touch to ever reveal fully the 
beauty of suggestion that lurks in poetic oxymoron. With 
Lanier, this was no technical trick; nor, I take it, did it ever 
inform his verse with conscious, studied effort. Like the cry 
of a startled bird or the voice of ingenuous nature in folk- 
songs, Lanier’s soul is seemingly surprised, ever and anon, 
into expressions of this kind; and to such an extent that it 
may serve admirably as an introduction to his temperament. 
For it is as a temperament, after all, that he must be judged, 
and not as a verse-maker, despite his labored purpose to win 
our intellect with his “Science of English Verse.” In this 
statement we have Lanier’s two-fold demand on our con- 
sideration in any examination into recent verse: his rare and 
beautiful temperament, which breathed itself out in melodi- 
ous lines, gives him a link in the eclectic chain of American 
poets; and the recent bloom of French song, spanning the 
Atlantic with its lotus tendril to seek nurture in a foreign 


soil, has, in its rich redolence, the fleeting perfume of both 
Poe and Lanier. 
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Lanier’s claim as an American poet is certainly a just 
one; and our failure to recognize it speaks loudly either for 
our lack of poetic appreciation or our failure to give him his 
true proportion in every study of American literature. I am 
inclined to think that the latter is the explanation of Lanier’s 
limited appeal. With no standard of taste well defined, we 
leave the obiter dicta to our teachers of literature who mold 
the taste of all, save a very limited circle of readers. With 
the recent educational idea that it is hazardous to the pupil’s 
growth to give him a peep into the makers of literature 
through some well-selected chrestomathy, the teachers in 
our high schools and colleges prefer to study, in a more com- 
prehensive way, one or more representative poets. I dare say 
the results gained by this treatment will justify the means; 
but it surely is perilous to the general culture of the country, 
if it can be claimed that the study of poets contributes to this. 

The share that Lanier might have in promoting our cul- 
ture is great, if we could but inform our taste through the 
study of his poetry. When it comes to the question of selec- 
tions for high school study, however, Lanier must stand aside 
for Longfellow and, I regret to say, for many other New 
England poets. There is certainly great injustice in this to 
Lanier and, I think, irremediable loss to our sense of artistic 
truth and beauty. For with us, after all, it is the taste and 
judgment of the submerged nine-tenths which make the final 
award in literature as well as in matters more directly perti- 
nent to life. 

To insist upon the study of Lanier as an American poet 
might leave one open to the charge of literary chauvinism, 
which, I fancy, might become as deadly a sin as its political 
fellow-sprite; and yet I think a strong plea should be made 
for the patronage and study of our native poets, whose stand- 
ards of taste, in mood and form, have been made through 
the masters. Longfellow, Aldrich, Poe and Lanier are quali- 
fied eminently for this purpose. Through the rare grace and 
scope of their technique and the beauty and truth of their 
expressed thought they are entitled to the name of poet, 
whether its definition be comprehensive or limited. Not 
only have they studied the masters in English verse with keen 
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and sympathetic insight, but they have a wide and intimate 

cquaintance with the moving springs in many of the foreign 
literatures. These men have made it possible for us to form 
our taste after the pure flow of the unquenchable flame of 
poesy in English and continental letters. 

This is no insignificant statement; but is the vital source 
of the reasonable suecess of the American Minor Poet, whose 
reign began a quarter of a century ago. We are certainly 
passing through a period when poets are made. Informed 
through the conscious study of the technique of verse, many 
of our poets of to-day are in nowise inferior to England’s 
Carew, Herrick, Lovelace and Suckling; or to those of the 
brilliant galaxy in the Pléiade of sixteenth century France. 

An unwritten law in criticism prevents any citations in 
support of that statement. I beg, however, to call attention 
to a recently published interview with Mr. M. Cawein. Ina 
pleasing retrospective manner he paid eternal obligation, for 
his acquired taste, to Spenser, Milton and Tennyson, which 
he had gained in his boyhood days through the study of a 
noteworthy book, “Hale’s Longer English Poems.” In com- 
menting further upon the artificial sources of his inspiration 
and the tutors of his taste, I was surprised to see but one 
American poet named, Edgar Allan Poe. It was not a 
grieved surprise, however, since it shows, evidently, the atti- 
tude of our present workers in verse towards their country- 
men, whose every line is worthy of their study. 

I am unable, in so brief an article, to even hint at some of 
the possible sources of Lanier’s poetry. It must be patent, 
however, to the student of literature that this Southern poet 
—in his flights and migrations, from early youth to that lone 
night mid the stars and pines—drank from a great variety 
of springs. Lanier’s muse or temperament, however, was 
romantic and could have been strengthened only by his read- 
ings from Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, the pre-Raphael- 
ites and the English and German folk-songs and ballads. In 
one of his letters to Paul Hamilton Hayne, whose verse, by 
the way, together with much of Lanier’s may be read indi- 
rectly through Swinburne back to Poe, he has placed, so 
childlike and yet so subtle, in such happy combination the 
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key to his charm and beauty that I am tempted to quote: 
“If the year were an Orchestra, to-day would be the Flute- 
tone in it. A serious Hope, just on the very verge of real- 
izing itself; a tender loneliness,—what some Germans call 
Waldeinsamkeit, wood-loneliness,—the ineffable withdrawal 
feeling that comes over one when he hides himself in among 
the trees, and knows himself shut in by their purity, as by a 
fragile yet impregnable wall, from the suspicions and the 
trade regulations of men; and an inward thrill, in the air, or 
in the sunshine, one knows not which, half like the thrill of 
the passion of friendship:—these, which make up the office 
of the flute-voice in those poems which the old masters wrote 
for the Orchestra, also prevail throughout to-day.” 

How easily this mood molds itself to the weird musical 
memories which Lanier, like some Old English rhapsodist, 
draws upon as he chants his lay. Through the entire range 
of his poems, narrow as it is, this note swells and grows with 
his increasing skill in musical orchestration and poetic tech- 
nique. There are but ten years from “Nirvana” to the Marsh 
songs. But how vast the artistic gain! So great as to make 
one marvel at what might have become the craft of Lanier, 
if he had not been cut off before his ripe maturity. These 
poems are sufficient, however, to demonstrate his marvelous 
word-notation and to trace the probable contribution of 
Lanier to posthumous poetics. 

Lanier’s poetry will never have, perhaps, a deep hold 
upon the thinkers of our country. While there is much in 
his poetry, notably in “Corn,” of a highly intellectual charac- 
ter, the poet worked largely through the emotions and 
sought to carry lyric verse to a point consonant with the 
newer musical symbols. His efforts in this field were con- 
scious, although the- results obtained were largely due to his 
particular musical genius. 


O Wagner, westward bring thy heavenly art, 
No triflér thou: Siegfried and Wotan be 
Names for thy ballads of the modern heart. 
Thine ears hear deeper than thine eyes can see, 
Voice of the monstrous mill, the shouting mart. 
Not less of airy cloud and wave and tree, 
Thou, thou, if even to thyself unknown, 
Hast power to say the time in terms of tone. 
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That strophe is “writ large,’ but it shows how deep and 
wide Lanier felt his mission to be. It was no idle wish of this 
impulsive artistic creature when he wrote after hearing 
“Tannhauser” : “I would I might lead a so magnificent file of 
glories into heaven.” Those magnificent musical possibili- 
ties—latent, no doubt, since birth—answered Wagner’s cry 
and showed in the Marsh songs what infinite variety of color 
and tone combination words can produce when informed 
through the weird and haunting cadence that the musical 
sense can alone give. 

Lanier’s theory of verse has been justified certainly in his 
poems, and, in a degree, through his influence upon some of 
the French neo-romanticists. There is striking similarity 
between his tone symbols and those of color of M. Ghil. The 
difference lies in the greater emphasis of music or painting. 
There is of course wide disparity between his simple begin- 
nings and that brilliant florescence in France where some of 
the younger poets breathe into their language the wild, wan- 
ton music of Hungarian rhapsodies, with its power to evoke, 
through the magic of its symbols, the eerie phantoms of 
the gray shadeland. It would be folly to pronounce judg- 
ment upon the aspiration of this school or upon its award. 
However that may be, Lanier must ever be considered as 
sharing in the effort to lift poetry from the plane of didacti- 
cism, of simple narration and description and to consecrate 
it to higher purposes, the ulterior aim of which is to appeal 
to the totality of the senses through the rhythmic, haunting 
grace of the symbols evoked. 





SIGNS OF DECADENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


By FRANKLIN SMITH 


“Ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye not discern the signs of the 
times?” —Mart. XVI: 3. 
AVE the United States, as often claimed, entered upon a 
new era of growth? Or, as sometimes said, have they: 
begun to show signs of decay? To give a right answer to 
these questions, it is needful to know what growth is, and 
what decay. Only from the theory of evolution can this 
knowledge be had. When subjected to its solvent power, 
the complex and obscure phenomena of social life yield their 
inmost secrets. They show that growth in any organism is 
a better adjustment of means to ends. It springs from an 
increase of matter,a multiplication and perfection of parts, 
and a more complete dependence of each part upon the 
others. Decay is a reversal of the process. Means to ends 
fail of adjustment. That is because the parts become more 
obscure, less coherent, and fewer. Finally, the matter of 
which they are composed is dissipated. Turned into a con- 
crete example from industrial life, these abstractions mean 
that as the business of a merchant or manufacturer grows, it 
falls into departments. While they become more distinct, they 
become more dependent upon one another. The more 
harmoniously they work together, the more the business 
thrives. If such a division does not occur, or if the depart- 
ments are badly managed and clash, there is friction, confu- 
sion and eventual failure. 

What is true of this example from industrial life, is true 
of national life. The nation that exhibits either group of 
signs is either in growth or decay. In the one case, made 
possible only by peace, there is an increase of population; 
social agencies multiply; they gain in perfection, coherency 
and efficiency. Where this process is least restricted, means 
to ends are best adjusted. Society is fluent. It assumes a 
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myriad of forms to meet a myriad of wants and tastes. A 
change in the one begets a change in the other. The birth 
or subsidence of a want or taste signals the birth or subsi- 
dence of the correlative activity. Such a condition favors 
the largest freedom of exchange and the fullest satisfaction 
of human desires. Waste is reduced to a minimum, and re- 
ward raised to a maximum. Men do what they are best 
fitted for; they receive what merit and effort, the true test 
of worth, entitle them to. With the accumulation of wealth 
that comes from industry, there is leisure, and with leisure, 
the cultivation of science, literature, art and philanthropy. 
But where growth is freest, there, too, flourish most the vir- 
tues of civilization. Whatever causes social friction becomes 
evanescent; whatever promotes social harmony is conserved 
and increased. Therefore, self-control and deference for the 
rights of others grow stronger. The traits that offend and 
injure give way to those that please and add to happiness. 
Thus human conduct falls under the dominion of honesty, 
equity, kindness, courtesy, tolerance and benevolence. In 
the other case, made inevitable by war, the population de- 
clines both in numbers and morals. The social agencies be- 
come fewer, more rigid and discordant, and less potent and 
efficient. How this happens is easily shown. Whether mili- 
tary or political, fighting always calls into existence those 
thoughts, feelings, morals and institutions that contribute to 
its success. All authority is vested in the hands of the one or 
the few. To whatever extent required the rights of the indi- 
vidual to his person and property are ruthlessly assailed. So- 
ciety is bound in a network of restrictions. A powerful 
bureaucracy is created to enforce them. The test of birth or 
wealth or military service is applied to worth. The soldier 
becomes the ideal citizen. The toiler in the field and shop 
is little more than a slave. The position of woman is no 
better; she becomes a toy or drudge. The things of the 
mind do not appeal to Mars. For science, literature, art and 
philosophy he has only contempt. His breath blasts the vir- 
tues of civilization. Greed, fraud, deceit, lust, cruelty, hatred, 
intolerance, malice and revenge take possession of the human 
heart; they work their worst in human conduct. Small 
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regard is paid to human life and the rights of others. The 
robbery of the poor and defenseless rises almost to a pastime. 
Wealth, wasted in wars, on parasites, and in extravagance, 
declines. The people, oppressed and plundered, become im- 
poverished, dispirited, and sodden; they die, or migrate, or 
turn brigands. Unless peace comes to check the forces of 
decay and set in motion the forces of growth, the nation sinks 
in ruin. 


I 


In the light of these tests of a nation’s growth and decay 
it is impossible for an observant American to swell with the 
pride that thrills the “new” patriots. He sees in the political, 
economic, social and moral condition of his country a thou- 
sand facts that wither the flowers of rhetoric that adorn their 
speeches. When he studies the one and listens to the other, 
he cannot resist the conviction that there has not been a time 
since the advent of the republic when his countrymen needed 
to pray more earnestly with Carlyle. “May the good Lord,” 
said that hater of shams, “deliver us from all cant. May the 
Lord, whatever else he do or forbear, teach us to look facts 
honestly in the face, and beware [with a kind of shudder] of 
smearing them all over with our despicable and damnable 
palaver.” 

As already shown, political despotism is a check to na- 
tional growth. When carried to the limits it has reached in 
Italy and Spain, it produces national decay. While the gov- 
ernment of the United States has been the freest in the world, 
‘ while it has wrought some of the greatest miracles in history, 
it has begun to turn from the ideals of its founders. The 
observations of the principles of their political philosophy, 
which found their best expression in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ayd the Federal Constitution, came to a close with 
the Civil War. Since that terrific contest in behalf of free- 
dom, the encroachments upon it have progressed in every 
direction; they have progressed, in fact, until the American 
flag, the symbol of peace and human rights, flies over con- 
quered territory, and is the protector of human slavery and 
the Mohammedan harem; it is even a license to vice among 
American soldiers. The enactment of the Federal, State 
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and municipal legislatures in invasion of the rights of the indi- 
vidual and in promotion of a centralized despotism are almost 
countless. Instead of provoking alarm and leading to abate- 
ment, they are increasing, and inspiring a more fervent hope 
in their power of redemption. The existing tariff is the 
grossest violation of freedom, the most effective implement 
of plunder, and the heaviest drag upon commerce ever in- 
flicted on the American people. It is sufficient in itself to 
explain a large part of the social discontent, the fiercely be- 
rated inequalities of wealth and the pronounced degeneracy 
of industrial and political life. Next to it in inherent iniquity 
and as bar to national growth are the laws in regulation of 
railroads and insurance, trades and professions, health and 
morals. They are hotbeds for the production of government 
parasites; they prevent freedom of exchange and an equitable 
adjustment of reward to merit; they stimulate intrigue, con- 
tention, fraud and mendacity. 

Obstructive as such laws are to national growth, their ill 
effects are slight compared with the government’s invasion 
of the industrial field. The vote of a legislature can easily 
abolish an odious or injurious enactment. A _ revolution 
almost is needed to strike off the shackles of institutions estab- 
lished to do the work that belongs to private enterprise. De- 
spite the contentions of socialists, they are a flagrant vioia- 
tion of the law of evolution. As already explained, social 
growth is the genesis of the voluntary agencies that respond 
to wants. Economy and efficiency are thus secured. When, 
however, the state, a fiction of metaphysics, begins itself to 
respond to these wants, division of labor is disregarded, and 
the evils are bred that come of inefficiency and incompetency. 
It is no reply that the state entrusts different duties to differ- 
ent agencies. Sophistry cannot obscure the fact that it is 
a legislature, made up of “all sorts and conditions of man,” 
that directs and controls these agencies. Upon the baseless 
assumption that it is as wise as it is potent, it has undertaken 
in this country a multitude of duties that it is in no way fitted 
for. In almost every instance, if not in every instance, it has 
exhibited gross incompetency and criminal waste. Look, for 
example, at the chronic deficits of the postal department, and 
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the panics and isms due to the treasury’s part in the business 
of a bank. To these examples I need add only the scandals 
and extravagances common to the charities of the states and 
the industrial work of our cities. 

What the result has been all the world knows. The United 
States have one of the largest armies of parasites in the world. 
Like their kind, they are listless and arrogant, and take a 
deeper interest in politics than the performance of their work. 
In spite of civil service reform, vainly thought to be the cure 
of many ills, the institutions entrusted to them show the same 
lack of push and progress that has made China the symbol 
of national decay. It seems impossible to put an end to the 
deficits of the postal department, or to secure a revision of its 
complicated and conflicting code. Even the public schools, 
the subject of endless debate, lag far in the rear of the science 
of teaching. To such a degree have they failed to turn chil- 
dren into angels, that curfew laws have been enacted from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and prisons erected for training tru- 
ants. So impaired is the spirit of private initiative that most 
people look first to the government rather than to themselves 
for an abatement of evils or the aid of the unfortunate. With 
this addition to the government’s burdens, there has been an 
enormous increase in taxation. The increase has been such, 
in fact, that large numbers of upright and industrious citizens 
live on the verge of chronic want. Occupants of cities, stag- 
gering under debts contracted for the “public welfare,” begin 
to talk of repudiation. Occupants of country districts, dis- 
couraged by their lot, are taking flight as the Romans did in 
the last days of the republic and the empire. 


II 


An induction of social science is that a dominant force 
pervades and shapes the whole social fabric. The despotism 
of the political institutions of a nation give form and char- 
acter to all other institutions. Outside of the feudal trades 
and professions, a finer example of this truth is not to be 
found than in the powerful industrial organizations of the 
republic. They are a manifestation under another form of 
the despotism of the government itself.. They have the same 

8 
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purpose—the commission of aggression; they are animated 
by the same spirit—utter contempt for the rights of others. 
“We see to-day,” says the New York Tribune, speaking of 
the conduct of one class, “the amazing and revolting spectacle 
of industrial corporations defying law, violating order, and 
practicing anarchism.” What is true of organizations of 
capital is true of labor organizations. They stir up insurrec- 
tion, destroy life and property, and, as in Cleveland, Virden, 
Chicago and St. Louis, spread terror throughout the com- 
munity. But what more could be expected? Does not the 
government set the example? Is it not a trifler of property 
and freedom? MHas it not granted privileges that aid recipi- 
ents to fleece their victims? Did not the victims themselves 
band for protection and commit the very crimes committed 
upon them, human nature would not be true to itself. 
Social science would be no better than a superstition. 

But the growing despotism of the government as well as 
that of industry is not the most formidable attack upon free- 
dom. That distinction belongs to the despotism outside of 
the government and industrial pursuits. Hardly a state or 
municipality in the Union is without a ruler in possession of 
the attributes of authority with none of its responsibilities. 
He controls the state and municipal legislation. Appoint- 
ments are made in heed of his wishes. Around him is a band 
of retainers, often including some of “the best citizens,” as 
faithful and unscrupulous as condottieri. The bonds that 
unite them are “the cohesive péwer of public plunder.” To 
this plunder must be added the blackmail from individuals . 
and corporations in receipt of favors. Not many years ago 
an American historian tried to reconcile the public with such 
a despotism with an essay on the political depravity of the 
fathers. To be convinced that it never had a parallel in this 
country, read Mr. Wanamaker’s indictment of the real gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania. Responding to the question as to 
why the voters of the state did not rise in their might and 
abolish it, he said: “Because vast partisan organization, with 
eyes and hands reaching into every precinct, encompass them 
with ward and watch; political machines grasp and impel 
them from the beginning to the end of the campaign; great 
industrial concerns enforce obedience to their commands; the 
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political or industrial boss is everywhere; the tempter of the 
weak or the poor is ever at hand; and when the host of Penn- 
sylvania freemen, supposed to be enlightened and independ- 
ent, march to the polls, each individual knows that he is act- 
ing under a remorseless espionage from which there is no 
refuge or escape; that he must answer to his party, his boss, 
or his industrial master, if he is any wise dependent; that 
his ambition may be crushed, his employment terminated, his 
bread stopped, if he consults his own conscience and votes 
according to his own judgment, while for those who are liable 
to such temptations, the bribes of money and drink are of- 
fered on every side.” A despotism more depraved or pitiless 
cannot be found in Russia nor Turkey. 

With the change in the practice of government during the 
past forty years, there has been a like change in the theory 
of government. Both the charters of American freedom 
have been openly scorned. “Never was a greater falsehood 
palmed off by the devil upon a credulous world,” says the 
Rev. Dr. Poindexter S. Henson, of Chicago, expressing vio- 
lently what many others generally feel, “than the Declaration 
of Independence.” With more calm and philosophy, the 
Outlook, the ablest of the religious weeklies, reduces it to two 
principles “in practice irreconcilable.” Then, in. betrayal of 
the cause that gave birth to the republic, it adds that “gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the governed,” which is a perfect 
warrant for despotism and slavery, must take precedence over 
“government resting on the consent of the governed,” which 
“is the only effective barrier to the curse of either. Even such 
eminent statesmen and professed champions of freedom 
as Senator Lodge and Senator Spooner have attempted 
to give the Declaration an interpretation never attached 
to it before the United States began the wicked attempt 
to govern a people without their consent. The Com- 
stitution has been treated with equal indignity. Though 
constantly violated by prohibited enactments, and executive 
orders, it has been lauded to tedium as the finest product of 
the statesman’s craft. But since pillage and slaughter be- 
came the test of a patriot, it has fallen from its high estate. 
“A great many people,” said General Merritt at the New Eng- 
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land dinner in New York, defending the violation of the prin- 
ciples that had been so often and so eloquently glorified on 
previous occasions, “have insisted that the Constitution for- 
bids it. To those I have said, ‘We have outgrown the Con- 
stitution. It is not worth while to discuss it.’” If any one 
supposes that such political blasphenry could emanate only 
from a man whose profession teaches indifference to restraints 
upon the sword, let him be not deceived. “Neither by chains 
forged in the Constitution nor by chains of precedent,” said 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, instructing the students of Miami Uni- 
versity in the duties of citizens and making an argument now 
met so frequently as to be devoid of novelty, “neither by the 
dead hand we all revere, that of the Father of the Country, 
nor under the most authoritative exponents of our organic 
act and of our history, are we so bound that we cannot under- 
take any duty that devolves, or exercise any power which the 
emergency demands.” Think of it! The Constitution a 
worthless relic of the past! The wisdom of Washington the 
restraining grip of acadaver! American political ideals need 
fear no further indignity. Contempt for them has sped its 
last shaft and emptied its quiver. 

The decay in political ideals is paralleled by a decay in in- 
dustrial ideals. It was once believed that the least possible 
government is the best possible government, and that the 
more the followers of industrial pursuits were left to them- 
selves, the more they contributed to the welfare of their fel- 
lows. Jefferson placed at the head of the things necessary to 
make us a happy people, “a wise and frugal government” that 
“shall restrain men from injuring oneeanother” and “leave 
them otherwise to regulate their own pursuits of industry and 
improvement.” Occasionally an echoer of the wisdom of the 
past, like Mr. Manderson, the chairman of the American Bar 
Association, appalled at the amount of legislation inflicted 
upon this country, ventures to repeat the same truth to a 
deaf and indifferent world. The new doctrine is set forth 
in the last message of Governor Roosevelt. “It has be- 
come more and more evident of late years,” he said, pro- 
claiming what is now generally acted upon in all legislatures, 
“that the state will have to act in its collective capacity as 
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regards certain subjects which we have been accustomed to 
treat as matters affecting the private citizen only; and that, 
furthermore, it must exercise an increasing and more rig- 
orous control over other matters which it is not desirable it 
should manage.” What this means is obvious. Citizens 
will be excluded from the avenues of livelihood that still 
remain, and driven into the ranks of the bureaucrats. Those 
left to follow the pursuits not absorbed by the government 
will be subjected to other restraints. A heavy addition will 
be made to their burdens to meet its waste and expense. 
The ranks of the people discouraged by futile efforts to 
gain a living will be increased, and the area of land that 
cannot be profitably worked by small capital, much en- 
larged. Indeed, the last census takes official note of the 
tenant class that has already begun to exist. 


Ill 


The feudal tendency toward organization and crystalliza- 
tion in political and industrial life extends to ecclesiastical 
and social life. Despite the agitation for unity, the lines 
between churches are growing sharper. Organization, that 
is, despotism, in each is becoming more perfect. As shown by 
the trials for heresy, the transfers of allegiance, the fierce 
competition for converts at home and abroad, and the bitter 
denunciation of Unitarians in a great revival meeting in 
Brooklyn and of Roman Catholics in a great missionary 
meeting in New York, the stress once laid on deed is pass- 
ing with diminished membership and attendance to form and 
creed. The same artificial tests are applied in society. Those 
of democracy are yielding to those of aristocracy. At no 
time in the history of the republic have character and ability 
played so small and wealth so large a part in the separation 
of the sheep from the goats. At no time, either, has Pope’s 
satirical injunction been more scrupulously observed: 


Get wealth and place, if possible, with grace; 
If not, by any means get wealth and place. 


Not in the monarchy where sixteen quarterings alone 
establish a claim to social station have there been more 
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exhausting labors at the roots of family trees. Like in- 
dustry has been shown in fencing off the happy possessors 
of the attenuated blood of some disreputable prince or of 
some modest hero of colonial and revolutionary times. Suits 
even have been instituted to determine the rights of rival 
organizations to the titles of the new nobility, and in the 
testimony taken, the relative rank of the dwellers in differ- 
ent cities, like Boston and Philadelphia, has been scrupu- 
lously fixed. Wealth, however, makes the deepest cut 
across the standards of a true democracy. In the church 
as in the drawing-room and the legislative hall are many 
men gorged with the plunder obtained from political and 
industrial schemes hostile to the commonest principles of 
ethics. Not infrequently they are the patrons of charity, 
education and even of political reform. Indeed, in the 
preacher and educator, it is the money-getter, not the learned 
and godly men—the harvester of dollars, not of souls, that 
is in most demand. Of late, however, the man at arms has 
supplanted in a measure the man of millions in public es- 
teem. Upon him have been bestowed a praise and reward 
that no genius in letters nor master in science has ever re- 
ceived. 

The growth of social divisions based upon artificial dis- 
tinctions give rise to artificial means to deepen them. When 
people feel that their birth or wealth or occupation sets 
them apart from their fellows, they feel the need of a badge 
or crest or costume to proclaim the separation. While it 
serves for food for vanity, a trait of the savage, it is notice 
of the deference due them. As solemnly echoed by Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner in a defense of an academic garb (in 
Harper’s Magazine, Feb., 1897, pp. 482-3), the old feudal 
argument was that “as a symbol both of authority and ser- 
vice” it teaches “order, discipline, system, and respect for 
position and authority.” But for that very reason, with the 
advent of Protestantism and popular government, the over- 
throw of classes in church and state led to abolition of their 
insignia. That the political, industrial and ecclesiastical re- 
versions in the United States should bring about a revival 
of the fripperies and fopperies of feudalism is merely the 
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operation of a well-known social law. The most pronounced 
form of this manifestation of national decay is in the 
churches. “Liturgies and ceremonies of worship,” says the 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Briggs, “are more discussed in the 
Protestant world than are sermons and lectures.” It is not 
simply the Episcopal Church, with its incense, altar lights 
and colored vestments, that has turned its face toward the 
Middle Ages. Such churches as the Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Baptist and Methodist, the offspring of the demo- 
cratic protest against robes, genuflections, liturgies and 
printed prayers, have returned to the use of these instru- 
ments of “order, discipline, system and respect for position 
and authority.” As it has been thought (by the Evening 
Post, New York, Jan. 8, 1899,) “especially desirable that our 
judgés should be regarded as holding positions, not only 
aloof from the mass of the people, but above them,” they 
also now appear in the robes of office. To save lawyers 
from the too close contact of the people, it has been sug- 
gested that they, too, should avail themselves of the same 
protection. I note, however, that they still rely upon char- 
acter and ability to bring their pleas for justice to a success- 
ful issue. But professors and students, nurses and street 
cleaners, not to speak of street car conductors and motor- 
men, have succumbed to the “tendency of the times.” 
Plumbers, too, have been moved to consider the propriety 
of a badge to set them “aloof from the people.” Like the 
old aristocrats, other organizations have had laws enacted to 
prevent the desecration by the unauthorized of their em- 
blems of distinction. 


IV 


It is in manners and morals that the signs of decay are 
the most pronounced. No government can give itself up 
to aggressions in a thousand forms from the seizure of the 
property of the individual to educate the children of his 
neighbors to the restriction of his freedom to trade where he 
pleases, without the most serious effects upon its citizens. 
As well in what they believe as in what they do will they ex- 
hibit the ethics of barbarism. Turn to any popular painter 
of the nation’s ideal, and it will be found to be that of the 
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medieval despot and brigand. “No matter how much we 
progress in manufacture and commerce,” says General 
Wheeler, “it will be of no avail unless our young men cul- 
tivate the military spirit. Without it we can never be a 
great nation and have the respect of the world.” This is 
not the ideal of the warrior alone; it is the ideal of the 
statesman. “God made us adepts at government,” said 
Senator Beveridge, speaking like so many others with the 
knowledge of the Deity’s mind common to medicine men, 
and advocating for the Filipinos a despotism not surpassed 
in Persia itself, “that we may minister government among 
savage and senile people. * * * This is the divine mis- 
sion of America, and it holds for us all the profit, all the 
glory, all the happiness possible to men.” Then, in sur- 
render to the spirit of the Roosevelt gospel of strenuous 
endeavor, a gospel that means the spread of civilization with 
warships and machine guns, he added in the rhythm of verse, 
“Pray God the time may never come when Mammon and 
the love of ease shall so debase our blood that we shall fear 
to shed it for the flag and its imperial destiny.” Is this not 
the idea of Old Fritz of Prussia? “As there is nothing in 
the world,” he said, “which can bring a prince renown and 
honor like the sword, so he would be a despised creature 
before all men if he did not love it and seek his sole glory 
by means of it.” 

Let us now glance at some of the fruits of this unhallowed 
spirit of the pirate and pietist. That there has been a vast 
increase in social friction, the proof is ample. Alluding to 
the decadence in manners, Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason says 
in a recent number of the Century: “It is forced upon us at 
every turn, in the family, in the street, at the theatre, in the 
concert room, wherever people meet.”’ Not infrequently 
there is even ruffianism. The insolence and barbarism of 
public officials stirred an influential journal not long ago to 
a righteous and relentless crusade. The lawless energy of 
students not absorbed in the ferocities of football has ap- 
peared in other and sometimes fatal forms of violence. 
Among the cadets at West Point, as just disclosed, the prac- 
tices of hazers approach the painful tortures of primitive 
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savages. While Americans still abhor the cruelties of bull- 
fights, they tolerate the pleasure of prize-fights. Ten years 
ago the conviction was almost universal that corporal pun- 
ishment in schools and prisons should be abolished. Now 
the demand is for the restoration of the rod. The spanking 
machine and whipping post are again in favor. In the 
opinion of a justice of the Connecticut Supreme Court this 
form of punishment is particularly fit for minor criminals. 
For major criminals, an Eastern clergyman would prescribe 
death with chloroform, and a Western physician the same 
penalty from a Tarpeian rock. Evidence of the same sav- 
age spirit in political and industrial life has been given. To 
the features of the system described by Mr. Wanamaker, let 
me add the Goebel insurrection and assassination in Ken- 
tucky, and the unprecedented violence in speech and act of 
the last presidential campaign. Let me add, too, the fatal 
saloon-smashing crusade of Mrs. Nation in Kansas and the 
advocacy by certain negro leaders of a policy of bloody re- 
taliation in the South. Besides the barbarities of labor 
unions and the pitiless repressions of corporations, there 
are bitter conflicts of trades and professions over the 
limits of their monopolies. At least one of them, succumb- 
ing to the spirit of intolerance born of such selfish combina- 
tions, has sought to exclude women from a share in its 
spoils. So intolerable are the wrangles of maid and mistress 
that a Prussian law is proposed as a modus vivendi. The 
tyranny and neglect from which men and women suffer in 
shops and factories have led, in fact, to the application of a 
similar nostrum. The commercial morality current is re- 
vealed in the adulteration of food, the system of secret com- 
missions, the falsehoods and indecencies of advertisements, 
the lying promises to employees about wages and salaries, 
and the rich harvest of fraudulent bankruptcies. As Dr. 
Hunting recently showed, the victims of gaming are to be 
found in the drawing-rooms of the elect as well as in the 
resorts of the professional gamblers. The growing toler- 
ance‘of sexual laxity, combined with government supervision 
of fallen women in Manila, and the alarming spread of 
divorce mean greater aggressions within the family tie and 
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greater indifference to its obligations. The many asylums 
for children betray an enfeebled sense of parental responsi- 
bility. The army of dependents in other institutions dis- 
closes a like feeling in relatives and friends. Still more 
indicative of the growing callousness are the hideous crimes 
of the lyncher. With stake and fagot and savage mutila- 
tion they rival the atrocities of the Turk. Not only are 
they inflicted for more than a particular crime, but upon 
whites as well as blacks, in the North as well as in the South. 
As a check to the flood of crime and injustice, the courts 
are impotent; they are too slow, clumsy and inefficient. More- 
over, the first duty of government has come to be the last 
considered. Finally, there is the increased friction of race, 
section and nation. Jews are treated to a contempt, and at 
times to indignities, only surpassed in Europe. The Chi- 
nese have been murderously assailed and proscribed by law. 
While Italians and other aliens are not yet under the ban, 
they have been assaulted and murdered. Within recent 
years the Southern feeling toward the negro has passed to 
the North. The disabilities and crimes to which he is sub- 
jected in one section are overtaking him in the other. 
Note the riots in Akron and New York. So impaired is the 
spirit of democracy that it has been proposed to take from 
certain whites as well as blacks the right to vote. Even the 
odious spirit of sectionalism has not vanished before the 
benign influence of the Spanish War. Because Professor 
Fiske’s story of the rebellion failed to please the ex-Con- 
federates of Virginia they have denounced it as unfit for 
Southern schools. The Grand Army men in the North have 
also assumed to censor histories of the war. This feeling 
was again shown in Senator Chandler’s hot retort (on Jan. 
5, 1900,) to Senator Morgan’s ridiculous charge that the 
conflict was due to Northern schemers that wished to thrust 
the negro upon the South in social and political equality. 
It was shown still again during the debate in the House a 
year later on the proposal to reduce the representation of 
the Southern States that had disfranchised the negro. Un- 
der the sanction of “the higher morality,” the most vicious 
of sophisms, domestic aggression has led to foreign. Span- 
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iards and Filipinos have been ruthlessly slaughtered; to cap 
the climax of American debasement it is proposed to repu- 
diate the pledge to the world of Cuban independence. At 
the same time, there has been almost a complete subsidence 
of the noble and generous sympathy once felt for the heroic 
struggles of oppressed peoples. With only a meagre pro- 
test Americans have witnessed the pitiless extinction of the 
Boer republics and the adoption of the terrorist’s policy of 
repression. Even the woes of China, hard beset by the cor- 
morants of Europe, have suggested to many of them nothing 
more just than a robber’s partition that would add to the 
ill-gotten gains of the past two years. 

I have still to speak of the most deplorable sign of na- 
tional decay. It is the attitude of the clergy and of other 
men of “light and leading” toward war the past two years. 
The founder of Christianity insisted upon nothing more 
strenuously than peace and the brotherhood of man. Yet, 
backed by most of the religious press, the pulpit, with few 
exceptions, has rejected both. It has shown, in fact, a tiger’s 
taste for blood. Skeptical of the worth of missions in 
Africa, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott expressed in Boston the 
hideous belief that “without armed force,” a euphemism for 
pillage and butchery, its redemption is impossible. “With 
the stern and solemn sense of the prophets of old, proclaim- 
ing the woe from Jehovah,” said the Rev. Dr. Heber New- 
ton, after declaring that the United States were the divinely 
appointed executioners of Spain, “this nation may unsheath 
itssword * * * and proceed to the work of the Lord.” 
Less piously, but not less in the spirit of the day, the Rev. 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia, preached a policy of 
blood and iron in Luzon. “The only thing we can do,” he 
said, expressing a sentiment that I have heard myself from 
clerical lips, “is to thrash the natives until they understand 
who we are. I believe every bullet sent,” he added, inspired 
rather by the ferocity of the Koran than the mercy of the 
Gospel of Peace, “every cannon shot, every flag waved, 
means righteousness.” In an apology for the slavery and 
polygamy in the islands of Sulu, the Outlook has rivaled 
the Jesuit of Pascal. “The vice of polygamy,” it said, draw- 
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ing a distinction that does not exist, “is not chiefly in the 
multiplicity of wives, but in the unbridled licentiousness 
which leads to a multiplicity of wives, and the evils of slav- 
ery,” it added with a sophistry that must have made the 
old abolitionists turn in their graves, “is not primarily in the 
absolute control of one man by another, but in the selfish- 
ness and despotic spirit which leads to such absolute con- 
trol.” The amazing recreancy of distinguished men to prin- 
ciple and conviction was conspicuous in the campaign of 
1896. Hardly less conspicuous has it been since. When 
the seizure of the Philippines was first proposed, Mr. Depew, 
not then a Senator, entered a vigorous and courageous pro- 
test. A little later he had become an ardent imperialist. 
“We are not called upon to rectify the tyrannies of Africa 
and Asia,” said Dr. Schurman, who has been stricken with 
the same paralysis. ‘Let us keep to our own hemisphere.” 
On his return from Luzon as a member of the Philippine 
Commission, he wrote in support of American sovereignty: 
“T believe the United States must have a large and irresistible 
army in the Philippine Islands.’ Again he said in approval 
and elation: “Henceforth we are to be on an equal footing 
in Asia with Russia, Germany, France and England.” Cour- 
ageous as Bishop Potter often is, he, too, has gone the same 
‘way. Before he sailed for Manila, he favored an interna- 
tional tribunal to decide the fate of the Philippines. On his 
return he thought that the question as to whether we should 
keep them “purely academic.” Like a pagan fatalist, he 
added that “we shall keep” them “because there is no way 
to get rid of them.” Only in Macaulay’s scathing indict- 
ment of the morals of the Restoration can such examples of 
amazing shift be found. 

V 


As the record of human thought and feelings, literature 
furnishes the surest evidence of a nation’s condition. If this 
test be applied to the United States, there is no warrant for 
the current exultance. No search will reveal the successors 
of the men of letters that came to the front before the Civil 
War. The tastes of the day, born of contempt for the rights 
of others and belief in the forces of barbarism, demands a 
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literature that “stirs the blood.” Imagine the American 
mind eager for an essay of Emerson or a poem of Lowell. 
Turning with weariness from the lofty and placid pages of 
these masters, it seeks the thrill and shock of a work on the 
warfare of the sea or on some brutal son of Mars. If it 
requires a form more literary, it revels in the writings of 
Kipling, the high priest in prose and verse of force, savagery 
and vulgarity. If it must have an American product, it seeks 
gratification not in the refinement and finish of a James or a 
Howells, but in the crudities and vulgarities of a tale that 
“smacks of the soil,’ or the startling artifices of one that 
parodies history. Imagine again an audience spellbound by 
the orations of Curtis and Phillips. Unmoved by the moral 
enthusiasm that fired those men, or by the words of freedom 
and justice they spoke, it delights in the grandiloquence of 
a Beveridge speech with a touch of neither. Naturally the 
choicest food for an appetite so perverted is the American 
stage and press. Here it finds in perfection the vulgarity, 
lubricity and ferocity needful to quicken the pulse. An 
American audience is no longer offended by the profanity, 
indecent allusions and salacious scenes that “spice” so many 
popular plays. Instead of hissing them, it applauds them. 
With the death of Bryant, Greeley, Weed and Raymond, 
the press ceased to be the molder of public opinion and the 
upholder of public virtue; it has become a pander to preju- 
dice and vice. If it publishes more news than it ever did, 
it publishes more that is not news; if it publishes more of 
the best that is thought and felt, it publishes more of the 
worst. Hardly in the French press is there so much soph- 
istry in the discussion of public questions, so much sneering 
at movements that further righteousness, so much virulence 
in the criticism of honorable and high-minded citizens like 
Mr. Atkinson, Professor Norton and Senator Hoar, de- 
nounced as traitors and degenerates. No wonder that men 
of fine ability and high character shun journalism as they do 
politics. In it there is hardly more demand for full and ex- 
act knowledge, acute and enlightened thought, dauntless 
courage and noble purpose than in the stirring of a witch’s 
caldron. But the decadence in literature and journalism 
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is visible in law, science, theology and education. No names 
can be mentioned in the place of those of the masters that 
have passed away. What is worse, intolerance has crept 
into our colleges and universities. As proof, witness the ex- 
pulsion of Dr. Andrews, of Brown, and Professor Ross, of 
Stanford. Witness, too, the crimes against freedom of in- 
struction in the Universities of Missouri, Kansas and Texas. 

“The belief in the arts of magic, divination and astrol- 
ogy,” says Prof. Samuel Dill, describing Roman society in 
the last century of the empire, “was probably the most living 
and energetic force in the pagan sentiment of the time.” He 
adds that it fascinated the cultivated as well as the vulgar. 
As an example of their abandonment to superstition, he cites 
the offer of some Tuscan adepts to save the capital from 
the Goths. This sign of a decadent nation is not wanting 
in the United States. If the American people have not 
availed themselves of Tuscan adepts, it is not because of a 
lack of inclination. To indulge a superstitious instinct, they 
do not hesitate to appeal to adepts in other forms of impos- 
ture. Despite the millions wrung from plundered taxpayers 
and devoted to free education, supposed to be a fountain of 
intelligence as well as of virtue, they are prone, like the 
Romans, to novelties in religion and science. Though much 
inferior to Christianity, Mormonism, persecuted at every 
turn, is making startling conquests in the South and West. 
Its despotic organization and low conception of women are 
in perfect accord with the spirit of the times. Twenty years 
ago the pessimism of Schopenhauer, the fruit of the depress- 
ing age of Napoleonic barbarism, was hardly known. Since 
then its gospel has been turned into English, and the life of 
many a man and woman clouded by its black despair. In 
place of the rugged, practical teachings of Emerson, we 
have the mystical oracles of Maeterlink. For minds more 
eager for marvels as well as mysteries, theosophy has been 
brought from the East. As to that absurd mixture of ideal- 
ism, religion and psychology known as Christian Science, 
its devotees number hundreds of thousands. They include 
not merely the ignorant and hazy-minded, but many of the 
shining products of school and college. With all their “cul- 
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ture,” they are impotent before the delusions that follow an 
imperfect conception of cause and effect. Equally attrac- 
tive are such vulgar superstitions as Kneipism, clairvoyance, 
palmistry and astrology. Indeed, the patronage of medical 
quackery of all kinds is, in view of the progress of science, 
most extraordinary. So gross and perilous are some of 
these forms of imposture thought to be that the power of 
the legislator, another popular magician, has been invoked 
in vain to suppress them. 


VI 


“What the cause?” does some one ask, “and what the 
cure?” The reply is simple. As already implied, the cause 
is the enormous extension of militant activity the last forty 
years. Americans have been no more able than Romans to 
escape the terrific demoralization of politics and war. Their 
only hope lies in a pronounced abatement and final abolition 
of both. The international aggressions of the one must be 
stopped at once; standing armies, hardly less ruinous than 
war itself, must be dismissed. The international aggressions 
of the other must be limited as fast as possible to the main- 
tenance of order and justice. In no other direction, not 
even in that of the church and school, so devoutly wor- 
shiped as saviors of society, can deliverance be found. For 
the debased morals inherent in war and politics penetrate to 
the furthest corner of the national fabric and poison all so- 
cial, intellectual, industrial and professional life. 
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orD LEIGHTON and Sir Edward Burne-Jones-are with- 
out doubt the most significant painters of the past 
generation of British art, representing its classic and roman- 
tic poles respectively. Sir John Everett Millais, beginning his 
career a little before Burne-Jones, but under similar auspices, 
soon broke away to appeal to a wider public, and made him- 
self the best all-round exponent of popular taste in his day, as 
an expert painter of landscape, portraits, and folk-life, notably 
child-life. Leighton and Burne-Jones were the poets, Millais 
the popular novelist, of English art in the latter half of the 
late queen’s reign. To this trio we should probably add the 
name of Mr. George Frederick Watts, to form the quartette 
of most distinguished artists of their time and country. 
Knowledge of the leading vital influences upon any art- 
ist’s career is necessary to a sound interpretation and thor- 
ough understanding of his production; and this is eminently 
true in the case of Burne-Jones. He was of Welsh extraction, 
and was born in the city of Birmingham, on St. Augustine’s 
day, the twenty-eighth of August, in the year 1833. No 
greater contrast can be imagined than that between his birth- 
right and birthplace. By the former he fell heir to the faculty 
of wonder, the poetic temperament, and delicate sense of 
beauty of the Celt, feeling the fascination of woven line, as, 
for example, in a mesh of forest boughs,—of bright spots 
of color, as in flowers,—of the glint of sunshine on glossy 
leaves; sensitive to the mystery in nature and human life, 
that ofttimes makes them seem like transparencies of the 
invisible, the supernatural. For such a temperament a more 
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unfavorable environment could hardly be found than the 
Birmingham of his boyhood,—a provincial, manufacturing, 
smoke-begrimed town that had not escaped from its sordid, 
material conditions, and was known only for the quantities 
of cheap metal ware that it turned out. His parents and 
acquaintances, respectable middle-class people, reflected the 
color of their surroundings; art had for them no meaning, 
and its producers seemed useless beings, unproductive con- 
sumers. Save for some drawings of which we hear mention, 
but which were not esteemed or preserved, the boy’s artistic 
impulses lay wholly dormant. His biography offers a sharp 
contrast to the usual precocity of esthetic genius; his was 
of the class that develops late. The first widening of his hori- 
zon and rise to a higher level was when, at the age of eleven 
years, he was admitted to the King Edward’s school of his 
native place. He proved himself a good classical scholar, 
and was charmed by the childlike beauty of Greek mythology, 
which later yielded him many subjects for pictures; the poetry 
of Keats, with its romantic rendering of mythologic themes, 
was exactly to his mind. So proficient was he in his studies, 
that at the age of nineteen he won a scholarship that enabled 
him to continue them at the university; his parents had ambi- 
tions for him, wishing to see him in the ministry of the estab- 
lished Church; he had at the time no other preference, and, 
with the end of Holy Orders in view, he entered Exeter 
College, Oxford, in the winter of 1853. And now occurred 
one of those striking coincidences that are too happy to be 
judged fortuitous. There came to the college at the same 
time a youth of Celtic blood, half a year younger than Burne- 
Jones, and destined to be one of the two most powerful per- 
sonal influences upon his active career,—William Morris. 
Between the souls of these two young men there seemed to 
exist a preéstablished harmony; they speedily formed an 
intimate, romantic friendship, sharing with each other their 
every thought; and ere long they both resolved to penetrate 
together the paradise of Art, that stretched invitingly before 
them. At Oxford Burne-Jones beheld a picture by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti that thrilled the deepest instincts of his 
nature; in its presence he underwent his esthetic awakening 
By 
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and realized for what he was born. He felt that he must see 
the author of this wonder, and in the autumn of 1855 he jour- 
neyed to London in the mood of a hero-worshiper, almost 
of a devout pilgrim, fortunately found his ideal realized in 
the person of the painter, and succumbed absolutely to his 
enchanting influence. His own innate genius, derived from 
Celtic stock, his education at school and university, and 
the potent spells of Morris and Rossetti,—these are the few 
and simple, but all-important factors, of heredity and environ- 
ment, in the interpretation of the personality and work of 
Edward Burne-Jones. 

With the enthusiasm characteristic of his temperament 
and youth (he was himself but twenty-seven), and with the 
absolutism of a supreme pontiff of art, Rossetti undertook 
the direction of his young protégé’s life. He decided that 
it would be a waste of time for him to finish his course at the 
university; he must begin his art education at once. So, 
though he lacked only seven months of taking his degree, 
Burne-Jones left Oxford, to his father’s great disappoint- 
ment, and went to London to put himself under his new 
friend’s tutelage. Rossetti’s idea of the training necessary 
to make an artist was original, not to say revolutionary; there 
was to be no study of the antique, no copying of the Elgin 
Marbles for him; he was simply to be shown the use of his 
materials, and then to be thrown on his own resources, 
to prove what was in him. It was according to the principle 
that “one learns how to do a thing by doing it”; it was a kill 
or cure policy, calculated to discourage anyone who was not 
a born artist; it was like throwing a youth overboard before 
he had learned to swim. It entailed upon his pupil a vast 
amount of labor in later life to make up for early deficien- 
cies,—Burne-Jones used to say that at twenty-five he was 
where most art students are at fifteen; its immediate effect 
was to make him wholly dependent upon his master’s author- 
ity and example; but its justification in the long run was that 
it kept the spontaneity of his genius unimpaired, so that at 
last he wrought in a manner peculiar to himself, and utterly 
unacademic,—the manner of one who has been privately 
educated. 
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His earliest apprentice work was done with pen and ink, 
partly to insure accuracy of line, partly because the weak 
state of his health forbade a bolder flight. He was never 
strong and hearty, and much of the quality of delicacy in 
his art may be referred to that of his constitution. The first 
of these drawings, “The Waxen Image,” illustrated that 
fondness for the weird, characteristic of the romantic school, 
whether in literature or art, that must always be taken into 
account in forming an estimate of the work of Burne- 
Jones. This was the world-old theme of the waxen double 
which, slowly melted in a witch’s flame, by the mysterious 
correspondence of superstition, inflicted exquisite agony 
upon the victim it represented. Rossetti had employed it in 
his ballad, “Sister Helen”; but the tragical ending was too 
much for the tender-hearted draughtsman, who turned it 
into an allegory of the hard heart melted by love. And now 
he was gladdened by the arrival of his college mate, Morris, 
who came to share his lodgings; they continued together 
their delighted readings in Chaucer, begun at the university, 
and were captivated by their discovery of the “Morte d’ Ar- 
thur.” In the spring of 1858, Burne-Jones made for his 
friend one of his first attempts in oils,—an_ illustra- 
tion to Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale; and immediately 
after they were both dragged back to Oxford at 
Rossetti’s chariot-wheels, to codperate with him in 
decorating the wall of the Union Library; a task 
attended with insuperable difficulties, and one for which they 
felt themselves utterly inadequate. Burne-Jones selected for 
his subject the enchantment of the wizard Merlin by the false 
Vivien. When this was finished, he returned for a while to his 
drawings in ink; one of these, a “Sir Galahad,” suggested by 
Tennyson’s poem, bodies forth what was always a fascinating 
ideal to him,—that of knighthood; we observe that his 
knights are of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the ages 
of plate armor,—not of the primitive times of chain mail. 
Throughout these years of his apprenticeship, while he had 
everything to learn and could produce little that was salable, 
his means were naturally of the narrowest; but in the autumn 
of 1859 we have an indication of easier circumstances,—a 
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first taste of the education of foreign travel. He visited Italy, 
spending most time in Pisa, Florence, and Siena; and was 
seized with admiration and affection for the early painters 
of those cities that never diminished through the whole 
remaining course of his life. 

One of the first paintings he did after his return was a 
water color of the sorceress “Sidonia,” a subject taken from 
a romance that Rossetti fervently admired. The fluffy mass 
of golden hair, the low—almost no—forehead, the sidelong 
glance and full lips of the enchantress, and her flowing white 
dress, overhung with a strange mesh of black velvet bands, 
are quite in Rossetti’s manner, and testify to the thraldom 
in which he still held his pupil’s imagination. The serpentine 
loops and coils of the velvet remind one of the love of such 
intricacy that lurks in Celtic blood; and the subject,—a 
witch,—reinforces what has been said of our artist’s love of 
the marvelous and magical. He certainly had a shuddering 
sense of spiritual evil, especially as embodied in women. A 
conception of King Arthur’s witch sister, “Morgan le Fay,” 
belongs to this period,—a “weird, pale woman wandering at 
twilight in a tangle of prickly bramble and poisonous hem- 
lock, gathering magic herbs, one of which she presses to her 
lips with her right hand, while with her left she supports 
under her arm a strange black globe surmounted by the 
threatening crests of three bronze adders.” 

In 1861, he painted in water color a sympathetic illus- 
tration to Chaucer,—‘‘Cupid’s Forge,”—in which the adoles- 
cent figures and slender arms were of a type destined to 
become familiar, and drew in pencil a study which he repro- 
duced in water color the following year,—the so-called 
“Chess Players,’”—a medieval couple playing backgammon. 
The lady has just finished her move, and is looking medita- 
tively into vacancy; a rippling cataract of dark hair shades 
her forehead, which is higher than is usual among this artist’s 
female figures; the pose of both players is admirable, as is 
the thoughtful expression upon her opponent’s countenance; 
in the background roses clamber and push through a trellis, 
and the foreground is filled with poppies and other flowers. 
The same year, he began his extraordinarily prolific collabora- 
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tion with William Morris in the production of decorative art, 
which has had an almost incalculable effect upon English 
taste. It is by this phase of his activity that Burne-Jones 
is best known to the public; his biographer points out the 
restricted, aristocratic influence of easel pictures as compared 
with the democratic character of painted glass and similar 
work in churches and public buildings, beheld by the million. 
During this connection, which lasted as long as his life, he 
turned out, with wonderful rapidity and precision, cartoons 
for stained glass windows to the number of nearly a thousand, 
beside designs for tapestry, the finest of which are “The 
Adoration of the Magi,” for the chapel of his old college at 
Oxford, and an Arthurian series, “The Quest of the San 
Graal.” 

Henceforth he was to have no anxiety about shillings 
and pence, and was free to work out his esthetic salvation. 
His position in his guild was also assured; Birket Foster, 
the landscape painter, gave him a commission, and John 
Ruskin purchased one of his drawings, and was ever after a 
helpful friend. In the spring and summer of 1862 he paid 
a second visit to Italy, most of the time in Ruskin’s company, 
copying for him some Venetian pictures,—with what improv- 
ing effect on his own coloring may be imagined. It must have 
been upon this trip that he saw Ravenna, and was much 
impressed by the magnificent mosaics in its churches; an 
impression destined to bear fruit in later days. The ensuing 
year, he received news of his election as Associate of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors, thus opening to 
his work its annual exhibitions. 

His Italian journey accelerated his emancipation from 
Rossetti’s previously overpowering influence. Poor Rossetti 
was under a cloud of despondency in consequence of the 
untimely death of his young wife, and was in no condition 
to influence anybody; but it was not without some misgiving 
and compunction that his old pupil began to tread an inde- 
pendent path. Rossetti was the more masculine, Burne- 
Jones the more feminine genius; in the work of the former 
something voluptuous is often apparent, the latter’s style is 
more spirituelle, more in the key of Christina Rossetti’s verse. 
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His feminine ideal frequently recalls Tennyson’s early studies 
in the sex: 


Eyes not down-dropt nor over-bright, but fed 
With the clear-pointed flame of chastity, 
Clear, without heat, undying, tended by 

Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane 

Of her still spirit; locks not wide-dispread, 

Madonna-wise on either side her head. 


O sweet pale Margaret, 
O rare pale Margaret, 
What lit your eyes with tearful power, 
Like moonlight on a falling shower? 
Who lent you, love, your mortal dower 
Of pensive thought and aspect pale, 
Your melancholy sweet and frail 
As perfume of the cuckoo-flower? 


Mystery of mysteries, 

Faintly smiling Adeline, 

Scarce of earth nor all divine, 

Nor unhappy nor at rest, * * 
Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline? * * * 
What hope or fear or joy is thine? 
Who talketh with thee, Adeline? 


And often, before one of his sorrowful countenances, we are 
disposed to quote further: “What aileth thee? Rise from 
the feast of sorrow, lady.’’ His specialty, in truth, may be 
said to be an expression of immitigable, incommunicabie 
woe; though most of his faces are settled in a kind of sober 
earnestness or intensity of gaze. Francis Thompson fur- 
nishes a faultless description, which might be written as a 
rubric under a bevy of Burne-Jones’s damsels: 


O sweetness past profaning guess, 
Grievous with its own exquisiteness! 
Vesper-like face, its shadows bright 
With meanings of sequestered light; 
Drooped with shamefast sanctities 
She purely fears eyes cannot miss, 
Yet would blush to know she is. 

Ah, who can view with passionless glance 
This tear-compelling countenance! 
He has cozened it to tell 

Almost its own miracle. 


His method of work was patient and thorough. He 
would first sketch his conception in pencil or chalk, and would 
then prepare a cartoon of the desired size in water color, to 
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serve as a guide in painting the final picture. Between each 
of these stages, he made any number of studies, covering 
every detail of the work. He loved to dwell, sometimes for 
years, upon a subject that particularly interested him,—thus, 
the great series of “The Briar Rose” was running in his head 
for twenty years before it was completed,—and often he 
would reproduce it, with modifications, upon a larger scale. 
He always had several pictures on hand in various stages of 
incompletion, and this renders the chronology of his work 
exceedingly complicated. All this labor was undergone in 
the desire of bodying forth his visions adequately, for, highly 
as he valued style and finish, he never made the mistake of 
preferring technique to subject; with him the thought was 
always foremost. Working thus unforced by external pres- 
sure, he was able to please himself; no picture left his studio 
for sale or exhibition until he was satisfied that he had done 
his best with it,—as his biographer says, he sent his work 
when it was ready, instead of getting it ready tosend. There 
is something fine and appealing in his single-minded fidelity 
to his ideals; his whole life was an exemplification of his 
conviction that a painter’s business is to paint; and so he 
wrought on, never deviating into any writing or public speak- 
ing about art, and when he was criticised, not answering 
again. 

In the interval between the date last mentioned and the 
opening of the Grosvenor Gallery in 1877, the stream of his 
production was interrupted only by a long illness in 1868. He 
prepared a large number of designs for an illustrated edition 
(which never took shape) of Morris’s “Earthly Paradise,” and 
carried to completion or initiated in the manner just 
described, a majority of his most characteristic paintings. 
One of these was the great water color, “The Wine of Circe,” 
—a classic witch, this time,—figuring the sorceress as step- 
ping forward from her seat, and bending over a pair of pan- 
thers to drop some poison into a wine jar, while through 
the window are seen three ships scudding shoreward, bearing 
their mariners to their fate. Another was “Le Chant 
d’Amour,”—a girl of pallid hue and reddish hair, playing an 
organ set upon a lawn and blown by Love; a knight in armor 
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sits listening by; the foreground is flecked with flaming 
tulips, and in the background rise the walls of a medieval 
town. Then camea smaller and a larger version, both in oils, 
of one of the most beautiful of all,—‘““The Mirror of Venus.” 
The queen of love, youthful in aspect, stands in a Perugin- 
esque attitude by the margin of a little pool edged with 
flowers and dotted with lily pads; around her her maidens, 
to the number of the Muses, bend or kneel in every variety of 
graceful posture, gazing on their reflections in the water. 
The hands of the figures are exquisite studies; and the back- 
ground is reminiscent of Perugino; valleys stretching into 
infinite distance between rocky hills, all under a serene sky. 
In his treatment of the classic myth of Phyllis and Demo- 
phoon we have a fresh instance of our painter’s tenderness 
of heart; the story runs that the betrothed lovers were parted 
by a sudden summons to Demophoon, and he, detained 
beyond the appointed time, returned to find that Phyllis, 
grown desperate, had hung herself and been changed into 
an almond tree; in Burne-Jones’s rendering, the forgiving 
Phyllis bursts from her sheath of bark to clasp her homeward 
hurrying lover. But it is the strained expression of the two 
faces that fastens attention: close together as they are, gaz- 
ing into each other’s eyes, their brows touching, there yet 
seems to be a whole world between them. And now we come 
to a famous picture, in which he compressed the quintessence 
of his symbolism,—“Love Among the Ruins”: two lovers 
locked in each other’s arms, he seated on an Ionic capital, the 
drums of a fallen column at his feet, she looking out of the 
picture as if she saw a ghost. Briars twine about the ruins, 
and on the left is a portal with a frieze of Cupids, opening 
into a deserted courtyard. Again we cry, “What aileth 
thee?” What is it all about? Is it the promise of a new life 
blossoming out of the outworn past? Its sentiment is prob- 
ably to be interpreted in the light of an earlier work, described 
but not represented in these pages,—‘‘The Lament’’; and the 
dumb tragedy of the maiden’s expression betokens horror of 
the past and apprehension of the future. 

The year 1872 was a very prolific one in our artist’s his- 
tory, and marks the inception of his later manner in the treat- 


° 
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ment of drapery,—a somewhat artificial wreathing and fold- 
ing, not as pleasing as his previous simplicity. In the figure 
“Temperantia,” begun that.year, we observe this new depar- 
ture, and are especially struck with a wrinkling upward of the 
the robe above the knee that is quite unnatural; it suited his 
fancy, however, and became a mannerism. An oil painting, 
“Pan and Psyche,” illustrating a tale in the “Earthly Para- 
dise,” was also begun: an exceedingly beautiful nude figure, 
standing amid the rushes and iris of a stream that winds away 
between dark rocks, and looking pleadingly upward at a Pre- 
Raphaelite Pan, who leans consolingly over her. The ensu- 
ing year was signalized by another nude, “The Bath of 
Venus,”—a slender and graceful figure stepping downward, 
and lifting her tresses with both hands,—while “The Beguil- 
ing of Merlin” and the set of “Angels of the Creation,” bear- 
ing globes emblematic of the creative work of the Six Days, 
were carried forward, and were ready for exhibition, together 
with “The Mirror of Venus,” at the opening of the Grosvenor 
Gallery in April, 1877. 

This event would be worthy of notice in a history of Eng- 
lish civilization, and it was the main turning point in Burne- 
Jones’s career. Up to that time he had been painting 
patiently on, for twenty years, understood and appreciated 
by a few, while the great majority passed by on the other 
side; but now the tide of his production, mounting up against 
this barrier of indifference, poured over it, and commanded 
general attention. The new gallery, in fact, formed a kind of 
select little academy for Burne-Jones, antipodean to the 
Royal. Whatever people thought of his work, it could at 
least no longer be ignored. As is the case with original gen- 
ius, which has to begin by creating a taste, the first general 
impression was adverse; a loud outcry of fault-finding voices 
drowned the admiring murmurs of the few. Amid the con- 
fusion of unintelligent and contradictory judgments, we can 
distinguish four that had just enough perversion of the truth 
in them to give them life; they were reiterated at succeeding 
exhibitions, and echoed for years. They were that our hero’s 
work was effeminate, affected, pessimistic, and imitative— 
or as an Elizabethan would have said, Italianate: damaging 
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charges, if true! They were all mistaken. Effeminacy means 
the absence or loss of manly qualities, and is a criticism 
inapplicable to Burne-Jones’s work,—which is delicate, spir- 
ituelle, and in the true sense feminine,—the sense of Goethe 
when he spoke of the ever-womanly that leads man onward 
and upward. The charge of affectation was connected with 
the last, and doubtless referred to an ideal of grace that was 
natural and instinctive with him—a willowy poise of body 
and droop of head that may be seen among the Siennese 
and Florentine painters. The suspicion of pessimism can be 
readily explained: as we have seen, he had a penetrating 
perception of the fact of spiritual evil, but recognition of 
facts is not pessimistic. Like all romanticists, his imagina- 
tion was excited by the thought of supersensory influence; 
he painted many pictures of witchcraft, but these were imagi- 
native, not pessimistic. Pain, especially mental pain, is one 
of the severest facts of human existence; he had suffered it 
himself, and became pre-eminently the painter of pain, of 
brooding melancholy, but this mood is not necessarily pessi- 
mistic. Pessimism is, in brief, the persuasion that everything 
is going on from bad to worse; and of this he must be ac- 
quitted. The rose was his favorite flower, and there is no 
rose without its thorn; he painted the thorns faithfully, but 
no one ever painted roses better. The vision of consolation 
is of frequent occurrence in his work; over many of his pic- 
tures is shed an atmosphere of exquisite serenity. Finally, 
as to the charge of imitation: his style does certainly sug- 
gest that of the Florentine painters of the fifteenth century 
whom he loved; it is as if he had learned his art with them. 
His early studies of horses and in perspective suggest Paolo 
Uccello, an initiator in those lines; his adolescent anatomy 
recalls Antonio Pollajuolo; his love of accessories in a pic- 
ture, Filippino Lippi; no one can see his “Flora” without 
being reminded of Ghirlandajo; and his poses and landscape 
backgrounds often call Perugino to mind. But of all that 
school he most closely resembles Sandro Botticelli in his 
ideal of beauty and command of heart-weary expression. 
He was a potent agent in the medieval renascence of the 
nineteenth century; and yet he was original withal: his man- 
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ner was natural to him, and we must remember that assimila- 
tion is not imitation. He wrought much as we may imagine 
an expert English contemporary of Botticelli would have, 
had there been one; and he remains the most esthetic, in 
the intensive sense of that term, of English painters. The 
critical onslaught upon Burne-Jones and his present fame 
ought to be a warning to critics in all after time not to con- 
demn a thing simply because it is new and strange, but to 
hold their judgments a little in suspense, and to question 
themselves when they do not fully understand. 

In 1878 he exhibited “Pan and Psyche” and “Laus Ven- 
eris,’ one of the most hotly debated of his works, at the 
Grosvenor Gallery; and now, at the age of forty-five, he 
could say that he stood where other painters do at forty, 
having compressed the work of twenty-five years into twenty, 
thus making up, by dint of unremitting application, five years 
of deficiency at the start,—a praiseworthy showing. He re- 
ceived that year the first note of recognition from beyond the 
Channel; the “Beguiling of Merlin,” exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition, was warmly admired by French critics; and this 
helped to open his countrymen’s eyes. And soon, in conse- 
quence of the wealth of decorative art that he and Morris 
were pouring into the world, there burst upon England a 
singular phenomenon—the “esthetic craze,’ whose excesses 
made the judicious grieve, but were just what were to be 
expected when an artistically backward people like the Anglo- 
Saxon began to realize the significance of art, and to retrieve 
lost privilege. It was as when a spendthrift comes into pos- 
session of a fortune. 

In 1879 he painted his first portrait, and the following year 
exhibited “The Golden Stairs,” a score of maidens (all studied 
from one model in various postures) clad in clinging cheese- 
cloth draperies, and holding musical instruments, tripping 
barefooted down a spiral staircase. Tokens of increasing 
recognition now began to multiply. In 1881 he received one 
that probably touched and pleased him as much as any,—the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law from the university 
that he had left without taking a degree a quarter of a cen- 
tury before. It was a gift that blessed both the recipient and 
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the giver. The next year came fresh evidence of French 
appreciation through an appointment, together with Sir 
Frederick Leighton and with him alone, to represent British 
painting at the International Exhibition of Contemporary 
Art. The work of the year 1883 was badly broken into by 
sickness, but not until “The Wheel of Fortune” and “The 
Hours” were ready for the Grosvenor exhibit; and he was 
able to prepare the first of his cartoons for mosaic for the 
American Church in Rome. In helping to revive that old 
Christian and characteristically Byzantine art, he was guided 
by the examples of its best age that he had seen in Ravenna 
years before, while he yet freely molded its forms by the 
plastic power of his own genitis. He also began a portrait 
group of his wife and children; and this is the only intimation 
we have in this record that he was a married man; but for it 
we would have been left to imagine that he worked in ascetic 
seclusion. Surely there is nothing disgraceful in matrimony, 
no reason why an artist’s marriage should be passed over 
in the silence with which the charitable cover up a scandal. 
It were greatly to be wished that to the lives of artists a little 
more biographical science and literary art might be applied, 
for as a class they are conspicuously lacking in both. In 
1884 he exhibited what some consider his finest work,— 
“King Cophetua” laying his crown at the beggar-maic’s 
feet,—and also “The Wood-Nymph,” a girlish figure of 
matchless purity and grace, enshrined in bushy laurel. The 
ensuing year, the prices paid for some of his pictures were an 
evidence, well calculated to impress the British Philistine, of 
the heightening estimation in which they were held; and at 
the same time he was elected an Associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy, and began a requisition picture, the only one he con- 
tributed to it,—“The Depths of the Sea,”—a mermaid with 
an Ellen Terry face drawing her lover downward, unwitting 
that he is drowned. In consequence of a dispute about its 
management, he withdrew from the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1888, after ten years of co-operation, and gave his support 
to a rival venture, the New Gallery. At the Paris Exposition 
of 1889 his work was highly honored; 1890 saw the com- 
pletion of the crowning achievement of his life,—the series 
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of “The Briar Rose,” illustrating Morris’s version of the 
legend of the Sleeping Beauty. He then executed a com- 
mission given him by the corporation of his native city of 
Birmingham,—a large water color, “The Star of Bethlehem,” 
representing the Magi offering their gifts to the infant 
Saviour in his mother’s lap, she seated under the shelter of 
a wattled booth. The angel of the star, with vertical drapery, 
folded feet, and sleeping wings, is typical of our artist’s 
heavenly visitants, which strongly suggest those of Tenny- 
son’s “Sir Galahad.” The profoundly reverent treatment of 
the great theme, the Incarnation, bears witness to our hero’s 
sincere religious feeling, as of one who sees supernal mean- 
ings shining through the transient shows of earth. His 
sacred art is spiritual, and the sentiment of all his production 
is utterly unworldly. Hardly had this noble work been fin- 
ished when its author was stricken down by painful illness, 
from which he suffered for nearly a year. In the spring of 
1893 occurred one of the triumphs of his career: an exhibi- 
tion of a large collection of his pictures at the New Gallery, 
affording an historical summary of his art that extorted the 
admiration of even the most recalcitrant of his critics. There 
were to be seen many old favorites, such as the “Sidonia,” 
“Cupid’s Forge,” “Pan and Psyche,” “The Angels of Crea- 
tion,” “Laus Veneris,” beside portraits and many other 
works. At last it could be said of him that at the age of sixty 
years he stood abreast of any artist, having made up the last 
technical shortcoming, and possessing a genius that gave him 
a unique and distinguished position. He now relieved him- 
self of an ambiguous relation by resigning his associateship 
in the Royal Academy, which he had held for eight years, but 
which had not been followed by the honor of full membership. 
It was just as well; his ideals were not those of the Academy. 
As if by way of amends, the queen, whose recognition of - 
proficiency in science and literature, music and art, will ever 
render her reign illustrious, conferred upon him a baronetcy. 
His greatest achievement in book illustration was the last,— 
the designs for Morris’s edition of Chaucer. It is pathetic 
to behold the two friends, as the end was fast approaching, 
laboring together over the poet of their youthful love. The 
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superb production issued from the Kelmscott Press in the 
summer of 1896; and in the autumn Burne-Jones was called 
to mourn the death of his spirit’s brother. He might have 
adapted Landor’s lines to suit his own case: 


Morris and I have run in the same traces; 
When we break down, what pair shall fill our places? 
Morris, my friend of forty years, is gone, 
And, shattered by the fall, I stand alone. 


He did not long survive him. In the winter of 1898 he 
had a severe attack of la grippe, the effects of which, how- 
ever, he seemed later to throw off. The sixteenth of June 
was quietly and happily spent in his studio, among his unfin- 
ished pictures, but early in the following morning he was 
called suddenly away, leaving a name known throughout the 
civilized world, which he had dowered with a new world of 
visionary beauty. 

His portrait by George Frederick Watts shows hair parted 
in the middle and brushed away from a high, pure forehead; 
_ the eyes of a dreamer and seer; sensitive lips, shaded by a 
flowing and forked beard; and over all a somewhat plaintive 
expression,—suggesting some old German master’s concep- 
tion of the likeness of Christ. 

He left about a hundred and eighty paintings in oil or 
water color; and it may be of interest to classify them roughly 
according to their sources of inspiration. About two dozen are 
of Scriptural subjects, more, naturally, from the New than 
from the Old Testament; twice as many represent his free use 
cf classic mythology; two score are on medieval themes; a 
score are purely symbolical; external nature suggested a 
dozen; and a dozen are portraits. One may not always and 
altogether admire his peculiar type of female beauty,—the 
gracile figure and mannered drapery, the low forehead (even 
his Sibyls have most unimaginative brows), the anemic pallor, 
the woe-begone mien; but occasionally decadent features 
such as these are more than offset by the uniform purity of his 
ideals, his refined beauty, romantic sentiment, and depth of 
meaning. Our final judgment is that he was one of the most 
original and the most esthetic of British painters, and a mas- 
ter of the mysterious expression. 
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As, before closing the book, we turn back to some of our 
prime favorites, “The Wood-Nymph,” “The Hours,” “The 
Mirror of Venus,” “The Star of Bethlehem,” there comes over 
us afresh a sense of the tranquillity, the halcyon charm of art; 
as when one turns from the heat and hurry and discordant. 
noises of the street and enters a corridor lined with beautiful 
creations, he feels a cooling sense of refreshment steal over 
his spirit and restore it to its coveted serenity. Great art is 
certainly one of the chief compensations of our earthly exist- 
ence; and the thanks of mankind, in this busy age, are due 
the artist who lets in its elysian gleam to lighten the heavy 
and weary weight of this otherwise unintelligible world. As 
religion with its vision of the goodness of God, as philosophy 
with its vision of truth, both calm and uplift the troubled 
spirit, so does art with its vision of beauty unite the behold- 
er’s soul with the absolute and ultimate, flooding it with a 
consciousness of infinite and eternal harmonies, transcending 
all the confusions of time. 
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DECADE or so ago almost all city-bred Americans 
would have agreed that the daily newspaper is one 
of the surest indications and most effective instruments of 
the highest degree of civilization and enlightenment. But 
of late this conviction has become less pronounced and has 
even begun to disappear. The advent of the so-called 
“yellow journalism,” which is simply the outcome of a grad- 
ual process of degeneracy, has aroused a widespread indig- 
nation among the most thoughtful and high-principled 
classes, and in various quarters vigorous protests have, been 
entered against present newspaper methods in the name of 
culture, taste, morality and learning. 

The problem which we now have to face is the deter- 
mination of the real utility of daily journalism, its proper 
function in modern society, and the principles which should 
govern it to enable it to realize its highest possible useful- 
ness while eliminating or reducing to a minimum the evils 
which seem to be so generally incident to it. In view of the 
immense influence exerted by a press that penetrates daily 
into every home and furnishes the chief and even the ex- 
clusive mental food of a very large proportion of the people, 
there is no problem which is more vitally important, and 
which is better worth the careful attention of every public- 
spirited citizen. 

What are the advantages of a daily press, considered at 
its best, and putting aside all the perversions of which it is 
capable? The only apparent reason for the existence of 
daily newspapers is the interest or advantage resulting from 
the provision of the daily news. This proposition seems so 
self-evident that it is almost ridiculous to formulate it. What- 
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ever is not of the nature of current news, fresh from the 
mintage, would obviously be just as interesting and valu- 
able if provided weekly or even monthly. Of what use is 
it, then, to have daily news? “Why, we could not get along 
without it; it is second nature to us to have it.” <A large 
proportion of our city people, of every station in life, can 
say this with sincerity. But this does not in itself prove the 
utility of the newspaper, any more than the dependence of 
the morphine-eater upon his daily allowance of his favorite 
drug proves the latter to be of any real physiological value. 

Is the newspaper-habit a sign of enlightenment, the 
symptom of a psychological disease, or a perfectly harmless 
taste, the gratification of which is to be classed with other 
morally indifferent amusements? This question, which once 
would have seemed absurd, is one which at present a great 
many people whose opinion is worthy of respect are pre- 
pared to consider with seriousness, and it is by no means 
probable that all would answer it in the same way. The 
true and final answer doubtless depends upon the character 
of the papers read and the extent to which the habit is 
carried. 

It is possible for the “advocatus Diaboli” to make a very 
plausible case against the newspaper. What is the psy- 
chological foundation of the newspaper habit? It would 
appear that the modern passion for news is simply an exag- 
geration of the taste for gossip which has always been a 
part of human nature. But gossip-mongering was formerly 
looked upon as a weakness of small minds, whereas news- 
paper reading is an all but universal practice in those parts 
of the modern world which are regarded as being in the very 
forefront of progress. Was it a mistake to despise the pur- 
veyors and lovers of gossip, or has there really been an intel- 
lectual decadence concomitant with our material progress, 
or is the identification of the gossip and news-habit an erro- 
neous one? 

Gossip is nothing more nor less than the oral purveying 
of real or supposed news, especially of a personal and sen- 
sational character. It is evident that the popularity of the 
newspaper, in these days at least, arises chiefly, if not ex- 
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clusively, from the fact that it provides, at a minimum of 
trouble and expense, exactly that kind of news to which the 
term gossip has always been more particularly applied. The 
more “yellow” a journal is, the more its news partakes of the 
personal, uncertain and sensational character of true gossip. 

Leaving aside the less trustworthy, wholesome and im- 
portant news, let us see what the value of daily news is under 
the most favorable circumstances. There are three ways in 
which legitimate news may be of real value. Its utility may 
be either practical, educational or scientific. News may be 
of practical value by acquainting one with occurrences which 
affect one’s business, one’s personal interests or one’s civic 
obligations. Through the newspapers one may often find 
opportunities to buy or sell stocks or other property to ad- 
vantage, or be made acquainted with the movements or good 
or evil fortunes of friends and relatives with whom one is 
no longer in correspondence or personal touch, or learn of 
public needs, of public dangers, or of facts assisting one to 
gauge the merits of actual or prospective inciimbents of pub- 
lic office. These are real advantages, provided only that the 
news be trustworthy. 

There are many who think that news is of great edu- 
cational value. The man who does not know the news of 
the day seems to “live in the dark” and to be “behind the 
times.”” When it comes to the specification of the manner 
in which news contributes to education considerable diffi- 
culty arises. It is evident that the only kind of knowledge 
which has real educational value consists of duly codrdinated 
facts or truths which assist in enabling one to fill efficiently 
that particular place which he occupies in the great social 
organism (education for life), or else contributes to the pro- 
duction of a true and adequate “Weltanschauung”—the at- 
taining of a good birdseye view, as it were, of the universe 
in general, and of the human race and its achievements in 
particular, both in the present and as revealed in the records 
of the past—stratigraphic, archeological, historical, or specu- 
lative, as the case may be (education for culture). 

The knowledge of the physical structure of the universe, 
both in general and particular, as well as the habits and cus- 
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toms of peoples, and, in short, of all that is in any degree 
permanent, can be imparted and acquired by means of books 
or weekly and monthly periodicals more satisfactorily than 
by means of the daily press, to whatever perfection, in point 
of accuracy, the latter might be brought, for such literature 
is usually perused in a more careful, leisurely and connected 
manner. The only possible element of education in having 
the character of current news is of a historical nature. The 
newspaper is able to make its readers acquainted with events 
which go to make up history, immediately after they have 
transpired. 

But the educational value of such a continuous view of 
the movement of history is very small, for the reason that 
the mind is confused, and the memory burdened beyond its 
capacity by the multiplicity of details of which almost every 
historical incident is made up. 

Before a given event can take its proper place in history 
it must be seen in a certain perspective—in its relations to 
preceding, contemporary and subsequent events. A very 
few lines will usually suffice to record all that is of value as 
an element of general culture in a historical transaction 
which it may have necessarily taken many columns of space, 
day after day, for many weeks or months to record in its 
details as variously reported by eye-witnesses who have been 
obliged to describe it piecemeal while the outcome was still 
a matter of conjecture. The view of history obtained from 
daily news is like the notion of some great building which 
would result from studying it at close quarters with a micro- 
scope; one who had gone over it in this way, inch by inch, 
inside and out, from the foundation to the capstone, would 
still be utterly devoid of any conception of its real character 
approaching in correctness that which could be gained in a 
moment by the casual observer viewing it at a proper dis- 
tance. A single giance at the whole edifice is worth more 
than years of study of its minute details, if that were pos- 
sible, without ever having it in its entirety within the field 
of vision. The very same transaction which is witnessed in 
an inappreciable interval it would take some considerabie 
time and effort to obtain a clear understanding of from a 
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separate inspection of the innumerable photographs into 
which it is dissected by a vitoscopic camera; and yet in this 
case it is but one single series that is analyzed; whereas his- 
tory, infinitely more complex than the masterpiece of archi- 
tecture used in the preceding illustration, is made up of a 
countless number of codrdinated, intertwined and intersect- 
ing series of incidents. 

If these reflections be just, it is evident that half a page 
of a magazine article written some time after the event, by 
one who has studied it in all its essential relations, will give 
a better idea of its real nature and significance, and will, 
therefore, have far more educational value than any possible 
amount cf information, however reliable, gathered from the 
newspapers at the time when it was transpiring. 

But however successfully the direct educational value of 
news may be impugned, it can scarcely be denied that the 
newspaper performs an indirect service to education, of very 
great importance, by its collection and indication of materials 
for special students in every department of learning. New 
discoveries and inventions, for example, are heralded as 
soon as made, and even while they are in the merely 
hypothetical or inchoate stage; and valuable suggestions are 
thus furnished to other workers in the same field, who would 
not have learned of them through the special organs of 
their respective sciences and arts until they had been duly 
completed and authenticated. Historical data are recorded 
in prodigious quantities as a result of newspaper rivalry, for 
the collection of which there would otherwise have been no 
sufficient motive or machinery. But it is especially by its 
microscopic picture of contemporary human life that it has 
become an indispensable auxiliary of science. The daily 
newspaper of the present type is a sort of social, economic 
and psychological museum, and, indeed, almost deserves the 
title of a sociological laboratory. In its columns the work- 
ings of human society may be viewed in all their minutie 
by the student at his desk, almost as satisfactorily as if it were 
possible for him to take an intimate personal part in the 
daily experience of all the diverse elements of the social 
organism. 
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From this critical examination of the primary function of 
the daily newspaper we gather that its utility consists essen- 
tially in the great development which it gives to what may 
be called the collective consciousness, both of the locality, 
the nation and mankind at large. This collective conscious- 
ness has never been wholly absent. Wherever men have 
been closely associated, whether in a family, a profession or 
industry, a town, a state, a cultus, a school of thought, a 
church, or a society of any kind, there has been a greater or 
less degree of communication of knowledge and interchange 
of thought. Every community has a certain common 
stock of information, ideas and customs, which, as trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, constitute tradition. 
Tradition is the collective memory of the social organism, 
just as the newspaper, at the present time, at least in those 
parts of the world where it has become part of the daily 
life of the whole people, is, as it were, its common sensorium. 
The newspaper is to-day the chief instrument of that func- 
tion which in other lands and ages has been variously exer- 
cised by the courier, the traveler, the common crier, the 
itinerant merchant, the pilgrim, the wandering bard, the town 
gossip, and even the vagrant beggar. If the information 
that it gives is often misleading and distorted, and sometimes 
utterly fictitious, it must be considered that on the whole it 
is more trustworthy than that which was circulated by the 
miscellaneous agencies which it has replaced; and it is cer- 
tainly more readily verifiable and more speedily corrected. 

Its very perfection as an instrument of collective con- 
sciousness—the profuseness and accessibility of the informa- 
tion of which it is the medium—demands great prudence in 
its use; for to store one’s mind with a multiplicity of details, 
useless either for practical guidance or the broadening and 
correction of one’s world-view, is to bring on a sort of con- 
gestion of ideas, or mental indigestion, fatal to culture 
and weakening to the very fibres of the intellect. It cannot 
be denied that the excessive use of the newspaper tends to 
superficiality of thought and knowledge, and disinclination 
to serious and connected reading or reflection. It is also 
detrimental to the inward calm so essential to true culture. 
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All this applies in various degrees to the too liberal use of 
any kind of periodical literature; but such an abuse, while it 
needs to be carefully guarded against, does not invalidate 
the solid argument in behalf of all such media for the circula- 
tion of information and ideas, resting upon the great prin- 
ciple of the solidarity of mankind. 

The evils of the subjective abuse of ephemeral literature 
have not hitherto received such general attention as the 
objective abuses which of late years have had such a rank 
growth in the daily press. The general outcry against “yellow 
journalism” has been occasioned by the gross and deliberate 
offenses against truth, taste and decency of which the jour- 
nals of this stamp have been guilty. 

The forging or garbling of news, on whatever occasion, 
whether in some partisan interest or for business reasons, is 
an utterly indefensible procedure. The publication of reports 
affecting the character of reputable individuals or institutions, 
at least without careful verification, is also gravely repre- 
hensible. 

But a more problematic question is that of the amount of 
attention to be given to crimes and horrors of various kinds. 
The taste which is catered to by lengthy, detailed, and elabo- 
rately illustrated descriptions of murders, suicides and all 
sorts of blood-curdling catastrophes is the same in essence 
(and even more unmitigated in its depravity) as that which 
reveled in the gladiator and wild-beast contests of the ancient 
Roman amphitheatres, and which in some countries keeps 
alive the bullfight, in its most hideous forms.* Lavish descrip- 
tions of unsavory divorce-suits and prurient scandals result- 
ing from real or alleged offenses against sexual purity appeal 
to the same taste as that which is catered to by the purveyors 
of the literature, which is professedly obscene. 

It is certain that the newspaper descriptions of these and 
other crimes breed an immense number of similar offenses. 
When a particularly strange and shocking crime has been 
spread before the public in all its sickening details, it is almost 
invariably followed by an outcrop of offenses too strikingly 
similar to have had an independent origin. Persons of weak 
character or ill-balanced minds often brood day by day over 
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some newspaper scandal until they are almost irresistibly 
impelled to reproduce it in their own lives. This is only 
natural, as it is a psychological law that the more any idea is 
dwelt upon the more it tends to express itself in appropriate 
actions. The fixing of the image of any deed in one’s mind 
and the reiterated thought “I could do that if I wanted to,” 
is almost certain to create an impulse to perform such a deed, 
and the more absurd and destructive this is the stronger the 
impulse will be. 

Many persons otherwise sane have committed even 
motiveless crimes as a result of just this process; and many 
others have escaped such a fatality only by throwing off the 
obsessing imagir.ation or thought with a vigorous and almost 
superhuman effort of the will. 

If the imprinting of vivid pictures of crime on susceptible 
imaginations is a fertile source of evil, the peopling of recep- 
tive minds with phantasms of horror and ugliness has, if 
possible, even more pernicious effects. Such novels as those 
of Emile Zola do more harm by their portrayals of utter hid- 
eousness and despair than they do by their pornography. 

The mind habitually filled with horrors becomes morbid, 
and easily drifts into melancholia or succumbs to evil passions 
that may eventuate in any kind of crime or immorality. 

Newspaper depictions of iniquity not only directly incite 
to violations of the laws of God and man, but facilitate the 
commission of such offenses. Novices in crime profit by the 
experience of the adepts whose hidden deeds have been 
brought to light. From the newspaper the amateur burglar 
learns new methods and instruments; he who is seeking the 
life of a fellow-creature is made acquainted with hitherto 
unfamiliar poisons and other devices of destruction; and 
every kind of wrongdoer profits by the mistakes of convicted 
offenders to cover more securely the traces of his own 
misdeeds. 

There is still another way in which the newspaper tends 
to undermine public morals. The daily record of sins and 
crimes gives the impression that “every one does such 
things,” and this gradually deadens the conscience, on the 
principle formulated in Alexander Pope’s celebrated lines: 
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Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


The evils of indiscriminate and too profuse newsmongering 
are more easily recognized than remedied. In so far as the 
newspaper fails to give all the details of all the news it ceases 
to perform its legitimate function as the organ of collective 
self-knowledge, and its special value as a storehouse of 
anthropological data is proportionally diminished. 

News by its very nature must be, to a very great extent, a 
record of the abnormalities and irregularities of life. A well- 
ordered happy home, for example, contributes little to the 
news-gatherer beyond an occasional note of a death, a mar- 
riage, a festival or an inheritance; but as soon as it is broken 
up or its peace destroyed by wrong-doing or disaster its 
doings become a matter of news only too welcome to the 
more “enterprising” wing of the press. It is likewise the 
imperfections of society which are of most vital concern to 
the sociologist and the reformer. 

But the interests of public morality must to a certain 
point take precedence of all others. It is necessary for crimes 
and scandals to be reported; but the evil influence of this 
record can be reduced to a minimum by confining it to a brief 
recital of the essential facts instead of expanding it into a 
succession of exciting “stories.” 

While some material instructive to specialists will thus 
be lost, the picture of contemporary society will be in some 
respects more trustworthy. The newspaper reader, with the 
dark side of life spread with so much fulness before his eyes, 
accompanied by so few hints of the order and virtue which 
preponderate in real life, is apt to gain a very false and dele- 
terious expression. To give the brighter side of life more 
prominence in the newspaper could not fail to promote that 
cheerful and helpful state of mind which is so essential to men- 
tal and moral health. 

It would be the aim of an ideal journal to give a just con- 
| ception of the relative importance and significance of the 
| incidents it records. If the news were presented in as nearly 
as possible a true perspective, its profit to the ordinary reader 
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would be much greater in every way. The more important 
an occurrence the more space and attention it should receive. 
The first place should be given to the events that reveal the 
current of history—international, political, scientific, literary, 
artistic, economic and social: such as military and diplo-’ 
matic victories and defeats, treaties, annexations of territory, 
inventions, discoveries, commercial and educational develop- 
ments, important architectural, artistic, musical and literary 
creations, novel legislation, the deaths of men and women who 
have rendered great public services or enjoyed a national or 
international reputation, and all that concerns in an eminent 
degree the progress of the world, the nation, the state or the 
locality. Public disasters, such as destructive earthquakes, 
cyclones, explosions, storms at sea, railroad accidents, con- 
flagrations, etc., deserve considerable attention, though this 
should not be carried to excess by too minute a description 
of details which serve no better purpose than to minister to 
a morbid curiosity and the appetite for horrors. 

Apart from great historical events, it is, of course, only 
proper that the nearer home an occurrence is the more atten- 
tion it should receive; but the rule of describing things as 
they are and keeping the record of crime and evil within 
proper limits should be carefully observed. 

The inmates of respectable homes should not be contami- 
nated by being brought into contact through the newspapers 
with women of the town and other professional criminals, 
and occasions are rare when such persons can with propriety 
be interviewed and the readers made acquainted with their 
names, sentiments, habits and haunts. 

There are other features besides the news the considera- 
tion of which enters into the newspaper problem. While 
newspapers exist for the sake of news, it was inevitable that 
they should become a medium of information and mental 
recreation of every kind. Of late they have more and more 
tended to assume the lower functions of the magazines, 
while fulfilling with increasing indifference their own noblest 
duty. 

The decline of the editorial department in the American 
press has been a subject of widespread comment. Such a 
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decline is a matter of great moment. The intellectual rank 
of a nation, as of an individual, depends upon the degree in 
which habits of thoughtfulness are cultivated. The higher 
the man the more he views particulars through the medium 
of general principles and laws. The mind of the truly intel- 
lectual, or even of the rightly-educated, person is not a mere 
lumber-room of miscellaneous information and disconnected 
ideas, but a living organism, as it were, in which facts are 
bound together in their just relations of coordination and sub- 
ordination by illuminating ideas which vivify the whole. He 
has a certain philosophy, or world-view, a body of general 
conceptions and synthetic principles which make his whole 
inner life a unity. This intellectual order is attained partly 
by participating in the thoughts of more powerful and 
enlightened minds and partly by a process—sometimes delib- 
erate and sometimes more or less unconscious and instinctive 
—of personal reflection. The newspaper reader, especially the 
busy man who depends upon his daily paper for most of his in- 
tellectual nourishment, has a right to expect from its editorial 
columns valuable assistance in the formation of his opinions 
on all sorts of questions. Therefore the editor-in-chief of a 
newspaper should be a man of broad culture and great pene- | 
tration of mind, capable of reducing into unity the heterogen- 
eous materials which his journal affords, by fusing them 
together in the crucible of thought and interpreting them in 
the light of his own best knowledge and of the thought of 
other able editors and current writers with similar or diverse 
points of view. 

It should not be possible to say that the days of powerful 
and original editorship have gone by. If it can be remarked 
of the journalism of a past generation that “there were giants 
in those days,” this is an implied reproach which should stimu- 
late newspaper owners to seek out and employ the intellectual 
“giants” of our own time. The collapse of the thought- 
element, and the monstrous development of the gossip, crime 
and horror elements of the press is, if it be as general and 
representative a phenomenon as some allege, a sure index of 
intellectual decadence. But mental habits, like others, grow 
by what they feed upon. The more abundantly vigorous 
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and searching thought is poured into the public mind the 
more a taste and capacity for thought will be developed; 
while the more lavishly low and unhealthy appetites are pan- 
dered to the more voracious they are sure to become. 

There is another element of the problem less vitally 
important than its moral and intellectual aspects, and still 
more difficult to deal with in practice, but by no means to be 
overlooked by those who are zealous for the public weal and 
the national glory. It is the esthetic side of life which par- 
- ticularly reflects that which is signified by the word culture, 
in its more special sense. It is by no means impossible to sub- 
ject the newspaper to the canons of good taste. So far asa 
journal is characterized by crudeness of style, inaccuracy of 
expression, and vulgarity of matter, so far it tends to retard 
the advancement in culture, and even to cause the esthetic 
degradation, of the whole community within the sphere of its 
influence. The beautiful is a fertile source of pleasure and a 
necessary instrument of the highest progress. There is no 
reason why typographical elegance, literary beauty and skill, 
and a general spirit of delicacy and refinement, should not 
be looked for in a daily newspaper. There is surely no great 
centre of population where there is not room, from a strictly 
business point of view, for at least one journal possessing 
these qualities. 

One of the greatest curses of the times, especially in this 
country, as Mr. Munsey showed in a recent article, is “busi- 
ness-office journalism.” The greed for gold makes news- 
paper owners unwilling to forego the patronage of any ele- 
ment of the community, especially the more numerous ele- © 
ments, which are, or are evidently believed by many of them 
to be, the lowest. But there are at least a dozen of our prin- 
cipal cities, in which a journal aiming at the very highest 
standard of intellectual, moral and esthetic perfection would 
have, not merely a good fighting chance for a long-continued 
existence, but an absolute assurance of a reasonable degree 
of business success, as well as of a national, and even inter- 
national, reputation of such a character as to make its found- 
ers immortal, as the inaugurators of a new and most glorious 
era in the history of journalism. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR, FROM 1861 TO 1864 


By Rev. Witxram T. FitcH 
Assistant Minister Grace Church, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 


N My return from the South, about six months before the 

close of the Civil War, I was urged by my friends in 

my parish to give a lecture upon my experiences there dur- 

ing the three years previous. I deemed it not a proper time 

as the events were of so late occurrence and the public pulse 

so excited, that I feared many would not receive my state- 
ments with unbiased minds or impartial judgments. 

I suppose there never will be a perfectly truthful or accu- 
rate history of the Civil War given to the world. Those 
who look at it from a Northern aspect will be influenced in 
one direction, while those who are Southerners will, as is 
perfectly natural, be influenced in another. I remember in 
my youth how my understanding was opened as to the mag- 
nitude and issues of the seven years’ War of the Revolution, 
when my grandfather gave me a Christmas present, Botta’s 
history of that great event. With an eye full of mischief the 
old gentleman said to me: “You will find that our fore- 
fathers did not gain all the battles, but that occasionally the 
Red Coats were successful.” Botta was an Italian, and his 
history is pronounced the most unprejudiced and impartial 
that has ever been written. 

As a clergyman, I do not think it proper to enter into 
any analysis as to the political causes which brought about 
the war; we are satisfied to leave that subject to politicians. 
Still there are some things in connection with the origin of the 
war that, as seed germs, had been incorporated in the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and from the very beginning had been a 
source of antagonism between the general Government and 
the several States. One was the question of States’ rights, 
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and how far the State was to be controlled or overbalanced 
by the general Government. When the thirteen original 
States entered into a compact it was as sovereign and inde- 
pendent States, and all powers not especially delegated to 
the general Government where inherent rights belonging to 
the States. To define accurately where States’ rights ended 
and when Federal rights began, was a source of constant 
annoyance long before the secession of the seven Southern 
States. 

The first difficulty upon this subject was in Puritan New 
England, at the time of the War of 1812. The Hartford 
Convention was as much in reality a secession convention as 
the one in South Carolina. The people of New England 
would not, in obedience to the demands of the general Gov- 
ernment, furnish ships or troops to carry on the war with 
England. They went even farther than this: in Connecti- 
cut they attempted to stop the passage of troops through 
the State; and the pulpit, too, thundered out its anathemas 
in opposition to the war. Disunion was openly advocated. 
“The Union has been long since virtually dissolved,” said 
the rector of Trinity Church, Boston, “and it is full time that 
this part of the disunited States should take care of itself.” 
“If at the command of wicked rulers,” said the pastor of a 
Congregational church in Medford, “they undertake an un- 
just war, each man who volunteers his services or loans his 
money, or by his conversations or writings encourages it, 
that man is an accomplice in the wickedness, brings the guilt 
of blood upon his soul, and in the sight of God and His law 
is a murderer.” “The Israelites became weary of yielding 
the fruit of their labors to pamper their splendid tyrants,” 
said a D.D. of Byefield, Mass. They left their political woes. 
They separated. Where is our Moses? Thus spake the pul- 
pit, here and there, while magistrates and public officers set 
the Government at defiance. 

But this vexed question was settled without civil war. 
The States, jealous for their own existence and confident of 
their own rights, looked upon the general Government as 
a usurper, who would, if not carefully guarded, wrest from 
them self-government. The next attempt at secession that 
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assumed any tangible form was what was familiarly called 
the Nullification in South Carolina in 1832. The same gen- 
eral principles were involved as in former attempts. General 
Jackson, called “Old Hickory” by his promptitude, soon 
brought the South Carolinians to terms. But though re- 
turning again to their allegiance to the general Government, 
they never lost sight of the idea that their sovereignty as a 
State was paramount to their obligations as citizens of the 
whole American Republic; and under the leadership of Cal- 
houn, Toombs, Preston and many other Southern leaders, 
fearing the, overwhelming growth of the free States would 
overshadow and endanger their peculiar institution of slav- 
ery, they desired its further extension, and for many years 
it was only by repeated compromise that South Carolina 
was kept from the fatal step she took in ’60 and ’61. 

What finally brought decisive action upon her part was 
the nomination and election of Mr. Lincoln upon issues they 
regarded as strictly sectional. Even before his inaugura- 
tion, while Mr. Buchanan was still President, the initial steps 
were taken in the calling of a convention, and the formal 
withdrawing of the State by the voice of her Senators and 
Representatives from the Union. It is at this point that I 
would begin the history of my experiences at the South. 
What I have here given in the opening of my paper seemed 
necessary in order that you might comprehend just the con- 
dition of affairs during a most trying period of our national 
history. You can well imagine the feelings of thousands 
and tens of thousands of native-born Southerners, whose 
fathers and grandfathers had been with Washington, Marion 
and Pickens in the Revolution of 1776, and who had fought 
side by side with the most eminent patriots of the Middle 
and New England States. Yes, when the news flashed over 
the Union that South Carolina has seceded, in my own 
native city near Macon, Ga., I saw many an old man weep, 
as there came to memory the birth of the Republic, and in 
several instances men said to me with tearful eyes and tremu- 
lous voice: “I never thought I should live to see this day.” 
One circumstance is peculiarly vivid in connection with that 
event, and it was the manner in which it was received. I 
distinctly remember it’was the week before Christmas, and 
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some ten or twelve gentlemen and ladies were at the church 
preparing greens for the Christmas festivities. Soon there 
was heard on the wintry air the sound of acannon. “What 
is that?” said one and another. South Carolina has seceded. 
Immediately after, the bells of the Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist and Episcopal churches commenced a merry peal. 
One Georgia lady present, who was living in wealth and 
affluence, with slaves innumerable at her bidding, declared 
on that occasion to me that she conceived it more appro- 
priate to toll the bells, for it seemed to her that the dissolu- 
tion of the Union was the death knell to all hopes of stability 
and prosperity. It was several weeks after the Ordinance 
of Secession had passed in South Carolina before the people 
of Georgia were called to vote upon it. The issue was 
directly avoided by the leaders of the movement and the 
ballots prepared to be cast were Secession and Co-operation. 
By the first meaning that the State would do just as South 
Carolina had done; by the second, that they would wait 
and co-operate with their sister Southern States in forcing 
a separate republic. But the question was settled really 
long before the vote was taken, and thousands would not go 
to the polls. The news from South Carolina had inflamed 
and fired the hearts of all the young men, and secession was 
virtually accomplished by revolution. Probably none before 
me have ever witnessed a revolution. Then God grant you 
never may, for it beggars all description. The men of great- 
est influence and most commanding intellect endeavored, 
but in vain, to stop the tide. Only about a week before the 
vote upon secession in Georgia, the Hon. B. H. Hill, a rep- 
resentative in Congress, whose burning eloquence could en- 
chain for any length of time an audience, visited our city 
for the purpose of urging delay, that reason might have 
an opportunity to assert her supremacy. With the most 
glowing imagery he painted the ruin and desolation which 
would overtake them if they did not stop in their mad career. 
He even went so far as to tell them that the very institution 
of slavery was in danger from the course they had taken, 
and if they were conquered by the united power of the Re- 
public, that the slaves would all be freed. I was present on 
the occasion of this speech, the greatest, probably, if we 
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except that of Hon. A. H. Stephens, ever heard by the 
Southern people. What was the effect? “Egg him! egg 
him!’ was the cry all over the vast hall. “We don’t want 
such talk; we don’t care about the future! Let’s secede.” 
Erect like a palm tree stood the noble orator, for he was too 
well known in Georgia for their threats to be carried out. 
So popular was this man that on the organization of the 
Southern Government at Montgomery he was elected Con- 
federate States Senator and retained that position until the 
close of the war. 

It may perhaps seem strange that men of pronounced 
Union sentiments, bitterly opposed to secession, should thus 
have identified themselves with the government of the South- 
ern Confederacy. Most of these men possessed unbounded 
influence before the war, and when they saw that there was 
no possibility of stopping secession, as true lovers of their 
country they endeavored to control it, thinking that when 
the mad passions of the extremists had expended itself they 
would be ready to listen to the dictates of reason and sound 
judgment. It was really the influence of such men in high 
places that restrained those who would have driven from the 
country every man of Northern birth, without he had become 
identified by marriage or business with people of the South. 
There were multitudes of cool, clear-headed Southern nen 
of my individual acquaintance who could not be wrought up 
into a state of frenzy and excitement. They looked upon 
the course pursued as suicidal, but they were true to their 
Southern instincts and had no especial love for the people 
ofthe North. The South was their home by birth and 
choice, and they candidly believed there was safety and 
security in the Union as it was, and that even by the election 
of a so-called Secessional President, the Constitution had 
guaranteed their rights even as to property and slaves, and 
that liberty was not endangered. 

Let us now pass on to the first bursting of the storm of 
secession in Georgia. I cannot recall just the date when 
the ordinance was passed, but it was some time in January, 
1861. So long as the question of Secession or Co-operation 
was in dispute, men were permitted to argue as to the expe- 
diency of this one or the other, but when it became an 
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accomplished fact those men were regarded as traitors to 
their country who even hinted at the possibility of a restored 
Union. Great preparations had been made to celebrate the 
withdrawal of the State. It would be utterly impossible to 
describe the excitement that prevailed on the day it became 
known. Bonfires and illuminations were displayed on all 
the prominent streets and thoroughfares. The roar of can- 
non, the ringing of bells, and the shouts of armed and un- 
armed soldiers who crowded the streets were deafening. The 
houses of all the prominent citizens were visited and they 
were called upon to deliver speeches. Many in the quiet 
and solitude of their homes were mourning over the infatua- 
tion which had led to the fatal step. When men of this 
character would not respond, they were called traitors and 
cowards. Mr. Hill, of whom I have before spoken, was at 
the house of a friend and was visited by the excited soldiers 
and loudly cheered. Every light was extinguished and no 
persuasion could bring him out that night to plead for the 
cause of secession. Months after, when all the horrors of 
civil war had burst upon the people of the South, I heard 
him say in Concert Hall, Macon, that he spent the whole of 
that fearful night upon his knees in prayer to Almighty God 
that he would rule and control the madness of the people. 
Even Southern-born men could not express any opposition 
to the prevailing sentiment. The storm came like the rush- 
ing of a tornado and it carried everything before it. War, 
war to the bitter end, in defense of their supposed right, was 
what they demanded. Then came the terrible suspense until 
April, when war was virtually declared by the firing upon 
Fort Sumter. 

In the intermediate time Macon was a fast armed camp, 
for, although not a blow had been struck, every moment it 
was expected that some overt act would be committed and 
hostilities commence. 

The two local companies were recruited until their ranks 
reached one hundred men each. Shortly after the fall of 
Sumter they were ordered to Norfolk, Va., and from there 
as the war progressed were transferred to the army sur- 
rounding Richmond. It was a most trying time, especially 
for men of Northern birth. Some who had been only a few 

6 
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months on Southern soil were loudest in their denunciation 
of the North and anxious to enlist and fight under the ban- 
ner of Secession. But such men were nearly in every in- 
stance suspected. Too noisy a profession of devotion to 
the South, when they had no interests to bind them there, 
seemed unnatural and uncalled for, even in the eyes of the 
most rabid Secessionists. For several months the greatest 
source of annoyance to which Northern men were subjected 
was the reception of anonymous letters, threatening tar and 
feathers, or even life, without they would leave the city 
within a certain number of days. In nearly every instance 
persons who received such letters would appeal to the 
mayor or prominent citizens for protection. This was always 
granted, but finally, so lawless were the most violent Seces- 
sionists, that the mayor was-obliged to issue a proclamation 
that the laws of the city and State should be faithfully carried 
out and all persons who were accused and convicted of using 
threats of violence should be punished for the same. Still, 
there were some mean, low fellows of the baser sort, who 
were afraid to act openly, and their men kept the Northern 
element in fear lest at any moment mob law might attain 
the supremacy. 

Greater trouble, however, ensued when conscription was 
first resolved upon. This, however, did not take place until 
some time in the following fall. The Act passed by the 
Congress at Richmond during the spring was nearly as fol- 
lows: 

The President was directed to issue a proclamation or- 
dering all male citizens of the Northern States above the 
age of fourteen years to leave the Confederate States within 
forty days. If they remained longer, they were liable to 
arrest and imprisonment as alien enemies. In September 
or October the conscription was begun. It included, first, 
all from eighteen to thirty. Certain classes were exempt, 
as, for instance, the Governors and Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States; judges and officers of the courts; mayors of the 
cities; operators in foundries and machine or government 
shops; justices of the peace, and the several officers who pre- 
sided at the lower courts; all clergymen who were ministers 
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of parishes or missionaries; candidates for the ministry, who 
were such previous to the firing upon Sumter, etc. 

It was necessary for all these classes to get their exemp- 
tion papers from the State government, and then they were 
subjected to little or no annoyance by the officers of con- ° 
scription. I received my papers without any difficulty, and 
finding that I could be better employed than in ministering 
as assistant to the rector of Christ Church, Macon, I re- 
moved to Marietta, Georgia, situated some twenty miles 
north of Atlanta. When I first went there, before the hor- 
rors of war looked upon its peaceful solitude, it was one of 
the most beautiful towns in which I had ever lived. The 
climate of Italy could hardly be more equable. The winters 
were very much like the weather of November, and there 
never was frost enough to render the riding or driving un- 
pleasant, and as for the summers, they were charming in 
the extreme. Rarely, if ever, have I known a night when a 
blanket for covering was uncomfortable, and yet, of course, 
this was owing to the altitude; for Marietta is situated from 
one thousand to twelve hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. There were two summer hotels in the. place filled to 
repletion with the families of rich planters of the low coun- 
tries of Georgia and South Carolina. 

I spent the following two years engaged in missionary 
work. Three stations had been assigned me by the Bishop, 
at Lost Mountain, Roswell and Vining Station. I also 
officiated occasionally at Etowah Village and Cartersville. 
At the latter place, the Hon. William H. Stiles, formerly 
United States Minister to Austria, had a plantation. He 
had erected a pretty little chapel for his family and a few 
of the neighbors surrounding him (on the plantation within 
a circuit of four or five miles were from three to four hun- 
dred negroes). I shall never forget the charming services 
held in that little chapel. We had the full church service. 
A daughter of Mr. Stiles would preside at the organ, and 
the chants and psalms and hymns were sung by the negroes. 
Never have I heard such music in any church. The little 
negroes were all brought to baptism, and taught the Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments. They were fami- 
liar with ten or fifteen of the hymns, such as “Rock of Ages,” 
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“Jesus, Lover of My Soul’ and “A Charge to Keep I 
Have.” As for the chants of our beloved church, I never 
have heard them sung in such perfect tune and time as by 
those negroes. The first chant especially, “O Come, Let Us 
Sing Unto the Lord.” It was enough to carry one on the 
wings of faith almost to the other world. They went into 
it with a heart and soul that reminded me of the description 
given in the Revelation of the music of the redeemed. In 
connection with this subject, I will mention an incident re- 
lated to me by Bishop Elliott of a visit to two plantations 
upon the Ogoochee owned by brothers. They were Chris- 
tian men, who felt the obligations wealth imposed. Jointly 
they erected a chapel and had a resident clergyman. On the 
two plantations were seven to eight hundred working ne- 
groes. On a Sunday, all who could were expected to go to 
church. The Bishop visited them for confirmation and 
examined the young negroes as to their knowledge of the 
Catechism. He declared that they were as well instructed 
as the white children anywhere in his diocese. Of course, 
on the occasion of his visitation, the church was filled, and 
it would comfortably hold eight hundred to one thousand. 
When he came to describe the music, gifted as he was in 
language, it was an impossibility for him to find words 
potent enough. 

“Think,” he said, “of six or seven hundred with one heart 
and one voice joining in the chants and hymns. I never 
expect to hear such music again until I pass the Golden 
Gate.” 

My first visit to Etowah was a most interesting one, as 
some ten children and adults were presented for baptism. 
The services were held in a Baptist church that would com- 
fortably hold four hundred, but more than that number went 
away without being able to gain admittance. The proposi- 
tion was made that a large machine shop should temporarily 
be converted into a church on the occasion of my next visit. 
I told them that I had no objection to preaching in a barn, 
and so the plan was carried into effect. Temporary benches 
were put in and a desk brought from the Baptist church, 
and the next time I preached in Etowah, it was to from six 
to eight hundred persons. 
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And now for a little insight into another kind of mission- 
ary work— among the poor whites. The Georgia Cracker, 
so called, is the most wretched looking being that I ever 
beheld, and it is persons of this class that the debasing influ- 
ence of slavery is more readily seen than in the negro. 
The poor whites of the South were infinitely below the negro 
in the scale of physical and intellectual being. Sometimes 
I would find in a house three generations—father, son and 
grandson, and neither could read nor write. There were no 
schools, except private ones, in the large towns, and so gene- 
ration after generation grew up in ignorance and vice. 

There were, to be sure, scattered among these people 
thrifty farmers, such as we find in New England, who had 
emigrated from Virginia or Carolina and with from eight to 
ten slaves, and they made the wilderness about them blos- 
som like the rose. On Sunday mornings I would leave my 
house about nine o’clock for my first station, Lost Moun- 
tain. I invariably went on horseback, well supplied with 
mission prayer books. It was in a Presbyterian church, so 
called and owned by the Presbyterians, that I preached from 
time to time. The building looked like a long Dutch barn. 
There was not a sash or glazed window in it. When I pre- 
pared to commence the service, I would throw open a shutter, 
and the pure air of Heaven, without let or hindrance, would 
come rushing in. The building had comfortable benches 
and would seat four to five hundred. In the winter, I would 
preach in my overcoat, and it was very seldom a day was 
so cold that I felt in the least chilled. Rarely, if ever, was 
the congregation less than seventy-five or a hundred, and 
frequently on a pleasant day it would be at least two hun- 
dred. There were eight to ten church families living near, 
and the rest were Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists. 
The Baptists predominated, and they were almost endless in 
their divisions. The Presbyterians had but one service a 
month, and I visited them twice. I would distribute my 
prayer books and then give the page on which the service 
was to be found. 

In the course of three months, my congregation, as a 
whole, were intelligent and hearty worshipers. After the 
conclusion of the service, I would start home for dinner, or 
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bag of coffee, together with spices of all kinds. My flour 
cost only $6 a barrel, sugar 7% to 8% cents, tea 50 cents, 
and coffee 24 cents. I had enough to last me until my fam- 
ily were safely through the lines. Even during the second 
year of the war, provisions had not gone up a great deal, 
and the expense of living was not near so much there, even 
with the depreciated currency, as it is here at the present. I 
bought with Confederate money, when it was first issued, 
chickens at 75 cents to $1 per pair, butter at 18 to 20 
cents, and everything in proportion. We heard little of what 
was going on except through the papers published at At- 
lanta. From these papers we learned that the Northern 
armies were repulsed in nearly every battle, still notwith- 
standing this, on the North they were approaching nearer 
and nearer, until they reached Nashville and then Murfrees- 
boro, and before long they were thundering at the gates of 
Chattanooga. It seemed, of course, very strange to us that 
victorious armies should be constantly on the retreat. At 
the beginning of the third year, everything was getting 
scarce and high. We could use nothing but Confederate 
scrip, for gold and State bills were withdrawn from circula- 
tion. It finally became so bad that a man needed a market 
basket to carry his money and could bring home his pur- 
chases under his arm. Many people North have never 
believed the stories as to prices paid for articles during the 
war. I will here give you a list taken from my private memo- 
randa. I sent to the lower country for hams. Received 15 
that would weigh on an average 18 to 20 pounds, and which 
cost $700. One barrel of mackerel, $275; 50 pounds of cod- 
fish, $100; milk, $1 per quart; butter, from $5 to $6.50 per 
pound. It became absolutely necessary that we should have 
some clothing, unless we returned to the primitive simplicity 
of our first parents. I think it was in June or July of 1863. 
I made the following purchases in Atlanta: Thirty-five yards 
of bleached muslin, at $3 per yard; two calico dresses, each 
$75; one homespun (Georgia), $45; two pairs of shoes for my 
wife and one as a gift to a friend, $75 each, and one pair for 
my son, Georgia make, with the hair all on, for $20; one dozen 
handkerchiefs, $40. Corn was the only article of food that 
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remained at a low price during the last year of the war. Fresh 
meat of all kinds was very high and poor enough at that. 

During the spring of this year, I invited Bishop Elliott, 
Bishop Quintard and several of the clergy to dine with me. 
The roast of beef on the table that day (what I should now 
call “bull beef”) cost $25 for ten pounds. 

Very soon our solitude was to be disturbed by the deso- 
lations of war. Thus far we had been as free from its de- 
vastations as the most retired hamlet in New England. 
First came the taking of Chattanooga, Tennessee, shortly 
after the battle of Missionary Ridge. On account of the 
disasters of that battle, General Polk (the Bishop General), 
and one or two others were sent by Commanding General 
Bragg in the rear as far as Atlanta. 

On the Sunday following, I preached at Atlanta. The 
rector of the parish being sick, I consented to officiate for 
him and administer the communion. It was of course known 
all over the city that General Polk was there and great curi- 
osity was manifested on the part of the people to see him. 
The church was crowded and hundreds were about it looking 
in the windows to catch sight of him. He was dressed in 
the full gray uniform of the Southern Army, and was the 
first one to approach the chancel rail to receive the elements. 

After service I met him at the house of the rector. I 
said to him, “Bishop, why did you sacrifice your position as 
Bishop in the Church of Love to take up the sword? If you 
felt that you must enter the army, why did you not attach 
yourself to the staff of the general as chaplain, and then he 
could have just as well the benefit of your West Point expe- 
rience as a military man?” His reply was, as near as I can 
recollect, that the emergency required that, for the time 
being, he should lay aside the robes of the bishop for the 
sword of the warrior. Well do I remember the remarks of 
some of our clergy when they heard that he had really 
entered the army. “They that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” And very true it proved, for only a few 
months after he was instantly killed by the ball from a small 
rifled cannon just under the Kennesaw Mountain. I-was on 
the mountain at the time, and in a few moments it was sig- 
naled from the plain below. He was a man of powerful 
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frame, weighing at least 225 pounds, and his death was 
instantaneous, for one arm, together with his shoulder, was 
entirely shot away. It has since seemed to me that by his 
death one great obstacle which might have hindered the 
reunion of our beloved church was taken away, for by the 
renouncing of his sacred office to take up the material sword, 
he could never have been admitted to the bench of Bishops. 
On no occasion would he officiate in the church as a clergy- 
man, although it is said by those who were most intimate 
with him, that in his tent and among his staff officers he 
occasionally read the prayers of the Church. 

Shortly after the battle of Missionary Ridge, the army 
hospitals were removed to Marietta. Then with the daily 
sights of the crippled, the dead and the dying, we began to 
realize the horrors of war. At twenty-four hours’ notice, the 
hotels were ordered to be given up. Some found refuge with 
friends in the place, while others moved to Atlanta, Griffin 
and the towns below on the Georgia road. Even stores and 
store-houses were taken, as accommodation was needed for 
from four to six thousand. Though occupying no official 
position as a minister of Christ, I was ready to do anything 
for the spiritual wants of the suffering. Day after day did 
such opportunities occur, for usually, however careless and 
indifferent men may be when they are approaching the bor- 
ders of the unseen world, they are ready to hear of One who 
will smooth the dying pillow and point to the land where 
wars and troubles shall forever cease. 

But during this time I began to feel anxious for my fam- 
ily, and in vain I tried to get passes for them through the 
lines at Dalton, and so I turned to another direction via Cor- 
inth, Mississippi. Ample preparations were made so that 
we might not starve on the way, for by this time there was 
everywhere a great scarcity of food. There were four ladies, 
two children and myself in the party, and besides their neces- 
sary baggage we filled one good-sized trunk with everything 
that was necessary for our journey, which we anticipated 
would take five or six days. We left Marietta on Thursday 
a.m. for Atlanta; from Atlanta to Montgomery, Alabama. 
There we remained one night, and on the following night, 
Saturday, we reached Selma. Some wished us to go on 
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regardless of Sunday, but I would not, so we remained in 
Selma until late Sunday night. The next point was Meri- 
dian, Mississippi. Several months before, General Sherman 
had attempted to push his way through the country and cap- 
ture Selma, but owing to the strength of the Southern army, 
he retreated, burning the country behind him. We found 
some twenty thousand soldiers at Meridian. We also ascer- 
tained that we could not get through the lines at Corinth. 
The following day we took cars on the Corinth and Missis- 
sippi Railroad sixty miles up to Okalona. Here we resolved 
to stop and attempt to procure wagon accommodation some 
eighty miles across the country to Grenada. 

This would bring us about fifty miles from Memphis. 
For the modest sum of three hundred and fifty dollars one 
man agreed to transport us to Grenada. So the following 
morning we started. His wagon was without springs and 
the roads in many places were what is called corduroy, so 
that you can well imagine the difficulty of that drive. For 
years the road he took had not been worked. Before we 
had proceeded five miles, two of the mules got swamped so 
deep that with the driver and his boy, I was obliged to help 
pull them out and throw in logs and brushwood, so that they 
might gain a firm footing. This occurred several times dur- 
ing the day. Once the wagon became so firmly imbedded 
that all were obliged to get out, and even then it was only 
with the united help of all who were able to do anything 
that we succeeded in drawing it upon firm ground. This 
first day, from about 8 a. m. to about 6 p. m., we made 
twenty-five miles. The second day was far worse than the 
first, and from sunrise to sunset we gained not over eighteen 
miles. It was then that the hearts of the ladies began to fail 
them. The driver cheered us by announcing that we were 
over the worst of it, and the rest of the -journey would be 
comparatively pleasant. And so it proved, for the next day 
we traveled thirty of the forty miles yet before us, and on 
the following day reached Grenada before noon. At Gre- 
nada we took a car drawn by a mule for Hernando, some 
fifteen milés further north and not over thirty miles from 
Memphis. 
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It was there that I left our party, and on the following 
morning prepared to return again to Marietta. On my 
return to Grenada, I learned that by pushing on to Jackson, 
Mississippi, remaining for a day or two, I would be able to 
reach Meridian by rail. So I concluded to spend the follow- 
ing Sunday there. By hard traveling I reached Jackson on 
Saturday night. The city had been partially burnt and all 
the public buildings destroyed, except the State House and 
one church. All that was left of the Episcopal church, which 
must have been a pretty building, was the rear and part of 
one side wall. 

I immediately went to the house of the Rev. Dr. Crane, 
the rector, but found he was absent. His daughter and sis- 
ter, however, gave me an invitation to remain over Sunday 
with them and preach in the Senate Chambers of the State 
House. I did so on the following morning to a congrega- 
tion of some seventy-five hearers. The people then were 
reduced to the verge of starvation, two large armies 
having only two weeks before occupied the place and de- 
voured everything. As near as I can recollect, our break- 
fast, dinner and supper, without any variation, consisted of 
a small strip of bacon about two fingers in width, corn bread 
and white biscuit, very hard and tough, and dried. peaches. 
We had tea made of garden herbs. On returning at night, 
the sister of the rector gave me six or eight of the biscuit, 
which I put in my overcoat pocket and hung upon the rack 
in the hall. I had to rise early in order to take the stage, and 
slipped out of the house before any one had arisen. The 
drive was some six miles before we reached the cars. Feel- 
ing hungry, I put my hand in the pocket of the overcoat 
and was surprised to find that it was empty. On looking, I 
found a large hole gnawed through the outside. It then 
occurred to me that at the house of Dr. Crane I had seen a 
small pet house dog. Probably, he being very hungry, had 
smelled the biscuit, and not being able to reach them in 
any other way, had cut a hole clean through the cloth. I 
was very hungry, but the few who were in the cars were not 
able to help me. The conductor said we could get nothing 
to eat until we reached Meridian. This road had only just 
been put in running order, and as far as the eye could reach 
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on either side of the track it-was burnt to ashes. The dis- 
tance was about 140 miles from Jackson to Meridian. We 
were an hour behind time and reached there only fifteen min- 
utes before the starting of the night train for Mobile. Every- 
thing there was in fearful confusion, as an attack was ex- 
pected on Mobile and soldiers were pushing on by hundreds. 

I could not find a spot where there was anything to eat, 
and so as the cry went up, “All aboard,” I got upon a car 
filled with soldiers, thinking that perhaps I could satisfy my 
appetite from their knapsacks. The entire stock of these 
men was corn bread and raw bacon. I tried to eat, but could 
not, for the very smell of the bacon was sickening. 

We reached Mobile at about one o’clock. I went to the 
Battle House, exhausted and half famished soon slept 
soundly. The next morning I ate the first satisfactory meal 
I had partaken of in three days. At ten o'clock took a little 
steamer across the bay, that connected with the cars for 
Columbus and Macon. The morning was perfectly charm- 
ing, and in the distance we could see the forts and ironclads. 
I reached Macon at midnight, and after remaining for a day 
with my friends, then returned immediately to Marietta. 
Great changes had taken place during the three weeks of my 
absence, and already the removal of the hospitals was talked 
of. At this time the two armies were near Dalton, and the 
proposed removal was a sure indication that the armies were 
falling back. Those were days of terrible suspense and. anxi- 
ety. My mission work was brought to an end, and all I had 
to do was to wait and be patient until deliverance was accom- 
plished. Whenever I had an opportunity of preaching to 
the soldiers, I availed myself of it. The scenes in the hos- 
pitals beggared all description. Not but that the sick sol- 
diers were as comfortable as they could be under the cir- 
cumstances, but the resources of the people were exhausted, 
and it was impossible to minister to their wants in a proper 
manner. Still, they were generally uncomplaining, and all 
wanted this cruel war to end. 

I shall never forget one night scene, which occurred just 
as the two armies were encamped about Marietta. I was 
called at midnight to administer the communion to a dying 
soldier, who had just been brought from the field of battle. 
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It was in such hours most trying to stand beside a deathbed. 
The last moments of mortal life were spent where no mother 
or wife or sister could wipe the death dew from their brow or 
whisper words of peace and comfort as they passed through 
the cold river. 

I heard in that still, calm night the glorious hymn, “Rock 
of Ages,” resound through the halls of a hospital, broken by 
the sighs of the wounded and the groans of the dying. Yes, 
in many an instance, far from kindred and home, I have 
pointed the dying soldier to the Lamb of God and received 
from tremulous lips and weeping eyes the last messages of 
afiection for his loved ones. 

Not many weeks after my return, all the sick and 
wounded were sent to Atlanta, and the Southern army was 
entrenched about the Kennesaw. Eight minutes’ ride from 
the door would bring me to the trenches. Almost daily for 
several weeks I would ride up to within one hundred feet 
of the top of the mountain and then ascend for a view. It 
was one of surpassing loveliness. Within a circuit easily 
swept by the eye, 150,000 men were entrenched. We could 
easily trace the outlines of the two armies, although in many 
places the woods hid them from our view. 

They were distant from each other from two to threé 
miles, but from the elevated summit the distance did not 
seem so great. The greatest danger was from sharpshooters, 
who filled the woods, and from masked batteries. At times 
there would be a terrible cannonading of artillery as one 
wing of the army attempted to outflank the other. 

The only battle which took place about Marietta was at 
Lost Mountain, and the hottest contest was within one hun- 
dred feet of the very church where, for two years, Sunday 
after Sunday, I had preached. Sometimes bombshells would 
circle over the mountain and burst in the woods on the other 
side. In one instance, on my return from the summit to the 
spot where I had fastened my horse, just as I was about to 
untie him, a shell burst in the tree top over us and a shower 
of small limbs and leaves came rustling down. In an instant, 
I vaulted into my saddle, and was very soon far away from 
danger. ; 
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In another instance, while watching an artillery duel 
between the two armies for the possession of some spot 
between the greater and lesser Kennesaw, I had stepped out 
from the cover of a rock to ask a soldier for a drink of water 
from his canteen. Not more than two minutes elapsed after 
I had turned again when I heard the whirring of a minie 
ball, and the soldier, who had not changed his position more 
than one foot, was struck and mortally wounded. Think- 
ing, as a non-combatant, I had no business to endanger my 
life, I soon beat a hasty retreat. For several weeks there 
seemed to be little change in the position of the contending 
armies. 

Finally I observed, however, that the Southern army was 
about to evacuate Marietta. The morning of the day it took 
place, I escorted Bishop Green, of Mississippi, to the head- 
quarters of Generals Johnston and Hardee. It was his 
expectation to have returned and spend the night in Mari- 
etta, and the following morning to have gone to Atlanta. 
About two o’clock an orderly came from the headquarters of 
the commanding general and desired the traveling bag of the 
Bishop, as he was going directly to Atlanta in the ambulance 
of General Hardee. I knew from that fact the retreat was 
about to take place during the night. Before five o’clock 
everything was in confusion. Ambulances filled with the 
few sick who had not been transported to hospitals in the 
rear, army wagons loaded with tents and commissary stores 
commenced moving. The main road from Marietta to 
Atlanta passed my house. As soon as the twilight deepened 
the various army corps were put in motion. 

Before leaving Chattanooga the two armies were about 
equal in size, from 65,000 to 75,000. It was said that 10,000 
deserted between Chattanooga and Atlanta. I do not think 
this a large estimate, for during five days after the occupa- 
tion by the United States, 4000 deserters were brought in. 
They were mostly Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama troops, 
who had become heartily disgusted with the contest. Many 
speculators, who had been made exempt from military duty, 
had been hoarding up their stores of bacon and corn, while 
the wives and children of the soldiers had been perishing by 
starvation. It was the knowledge of this, more than anything 
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else, that so rapidly decimated the army under General 
Johnston. 

For two hours before darkness came the army wagons 
drawn by four and six mules had been slowly filing by my 
house. Then, about eight o’clock, the vanguard of the army 
appeared. During the livelong night there was the steady 
tramp of infantry. At least 35,000 men passed from that 
time until four in the morning. Then, bringing up the rear, 
just as the streaks of dawn were appearing, came 5000 cavalry 
under Longstreet. As far as one could see on either side 
was one dense mass of horses and’ men. The retreat was 
orderly and in no apparent haste. 

Of course there was too much excitement to think of 
such a thing as rest. The steady tramp was like the mutter- 
ing of distant thunder. Then came a brief period of sus- 
pense. We have read of the darkness in Egypt. The still- 
ness that reigned correspondent with that darkness was 
painful. One could hear distinctly the beating of their own 
heart. Then the shadows of night had departed, though the 
sun had not arisen. Soon I saw appearing on the hills a blue- 
coat, then another and another, then fifteen to twenty. A 
few moments after a whole company, attended with band, 
who were playing martial music, and in the midst of the flag 
of our country, which I had not seen for over three years. 
When the drummers reached the public square, only a short 
distance from my house, they commenced the familiar air, 
“Yankee Doodle.” In less than an hour pickets were thrown 
out all over the town, and by nine o’clock headquarters being 
established, I was requested to report to the colonel com- 
manding. 

Great was my surprise to find that the company 2oth 
Connecticut Regiment had been assigned there for duty, and 
the colonel was an old and valued friend of my father’s The 
major commanding was an old schoolmate, as was also the 
quartermaster. The surprise was quite as great on their 
part at seeing me. 

After spending an hour in conversation, the colonel in- 
formed me that at any time I wished to return home he 
would give me army transportation as far as Cincinnati, Ohio. 
By this time my store of provisions had become entirely ex- 
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hausted, but the commissary supplied me with everything I 
needed. The Federal Army took possession of Marietta on 
the morning of July 2. The 4th was celebrated by the firing 
of cannons at sunrise and sunset. There was still difficulty, 
as well as danger, between Chattanooga and Nashville, and 
so I remained for nearly ten months, occasionally preaching 
to the soldiers and visiting in the hospitals, as occasion de- 
manded. 

It was not until the last of August that I commenced to 
turn homeward. Of course, there were no passenger cars, 
and I was obliged to make the long journey to Louisville in 
a freight car. We had no trouble in reaching Chattanooga. 
There, however, I was put into another car which had con- 
tained salt. We were three days going from there to 
Nashville. Gorillas infested the country and would occa- 
sionally attack the railroad trains in hopes to secure plunder. 
The rails were often torn up and our progress necessarily 
was very slow. At one time, when about seventy miles 
from Chattanooga, there were ten trains and from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred and fifty cars ahead of us, wait- 
ing for the rails to be repaired. 

Added to all this delay and suspense, it commenced to 
rain, and I found the car in which I was leaked fearfully. 
This, with excessive cold, produced by the effect of salt, 
brought the first symptom of fever. By the time I had 
reached Cincinnati I was nearly prostrated, but had enough 
foresight to telegraph a brother in New York as to when I 
would reach the city. He met me and afterwards affirmed 
that I was somewhat excited. I have no further recollec- 
tion of how or when I reached New Haven, Conn. Simply. 
remember his putting me on the cars. Then for four months 
I was in a most wretched state, suffering from an attack of 
slow, nervous fever. 

It was not until the following February I was able to 
accept the first call to the ministry at Nangatuck, Conn. The 
scenes and trials through which I had passed were a terrible 
shock to the system, and I much feared that full health and 
strength would never return. Good nursing, with family 
and friends surrounding me and the kind oversight of a lov- 
ing God soon produced the most beneficial effects, 
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There has been no attempt in this paper to fan the 
smouldered ruins of war and hatred, but to give a plain, 
simple account of what passed under my own observation. 

As to the political element, it has been, as was promised, 
kept out of sight. As we think now of a restored Union, let 
us by the blessing of God endeavor to be worthy of the sacred 
heritage of Liberty bequeathed to us at the sacrifice of more 
than one million human lives. To the true patriot and 
Christian, as well as the lover of his country, there appears 
to be dangers still surrounding us. The first is in centraliza- 
tion, which would place the governing powers in the hands 
of the few and thus cripple and endanger the very existence 
of our government, and rob the people of their liberties. 

The second one is far more alarming—the growth of cor- 
ruption, bribery and fraud in those who are put in places of 
position and power. We will do well to remember that the 
destruction of every republic that has existed has been from 
within and not from without. We want then God-fearing 
men in all places of trust and responsibility; men who will 
dare to do right even though the heavens fall; men who are 
influenced by the religion of Christ and who have surren- 
dered themselves to Him in the bonds of covenant obligation. 

The Christian people of this land need awakening from 
the torpor which has surrounded them, and control their 
municipal and State elections and free them from the abomi- 
nable influence of pothouse politicians and barroom ruffians, 
or else the death knell of American liberty will be tolled 
before many years. 

We can live through centuries as a nation only by reliance 
upon that eternal God who rules among the armies of heaven 
as well as the inhabitants of the earth. Grant that He may 
teach our Senators wisdom and our exactors righteousness. 
Then violence shall no more be heard in our land, wasting 
or destruction within our borders. Yearly we are grafting 
the fresh young life of American civilization within the veins 
of the hundred nationalities that are flocking to our shores 
from the Old World. We must give them pure life; life 
which will elevate them on a scale of Godlike being and im- 
press upon them true principles of manliness and Godliness. 
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And above all they must be taught by the Christian peo- 
ple of this land that liberty does not mean license—the privi- 
lege of trampling on God’s laws and mocking His require- 
ments or turning His sacred day of rest into one of carnival 
and dissipation. True to the principles of that blessed liberty 
wherewith Christ maketh free, never must we forget the 
declaration of the wisest of men: “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 





THE VALUE OF REVERENCE 
By GEeorGcE HIBBARD 


owe it may be doubted whether the world at heart is 

more mercenary than it ever was. At all times man has 
been influenced strongly enough by the power of money, 
though it might appear that particularly in these latter years 
mankind has found its greatest incentive to effort and attain- 
ment in dollars, pounds, francs, marks and roubles. At least 
it seems as if the striving after positive wealth were fiercer 
and more sustained and the desire to have “cash down’”’ for 
what is done more strongly manifest. But there is this to be 
urged, that in the past there was no such chance for the dis- 
play of this passion, nor was it quite as openly acknowledged 
as something for which one need hardly blush nor quite so 
thoroughly accepted as a spirit quite laudable and to be en- 
couraged. It is safe to say, therefore, that human nature in 
this respect—and several others—has not fundamentally 
changed very much, but that certain attributes have been 
directly developed and perhaps the importance of other traits 
greatly diminished. 

The practice of absolute money-getting is now unques- 
tionably more universally encouraged and the desire for direct 
material gain is considered more natural and estimable. And 
there is a very good reason for this to be found in the expe- 
rience of the world during the last few decades. Never in 
history have the efforts and the ingenuity of men been so re- 
warded with practical success. There has been a time when 
it literally seemed that all the man touched has turned to gold. 
He has actually coined money from everything. The dis- 
coveries of science have furnished him with greater riches 
than ever came from all the mines of antiquity; invention has 
supplied him with more ready and more powerful servants 
than could be found in all the slaves of the Greek or Roman 
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world. Indeed, it has been “flush times” in almost every 
field of human activity, and as has always happened in “bub- 
ble” excitements the desire for gain has grown and strength- 
ened. Not that there is any reason to suppose that this 
“bubble” will burst, and the assurance only makes the desire 
the stronger to invest strength and brain in what promises 
such certain profit. 

The world has been led away by the greatness of its own 
success until it seems that nothing that does not give the most 
immediate returns is worth while. Man has become infatu- 
ated with his own achievements and this age of scientific 
advance has been like the Eldorado age of Spain—enriching 
but perverting: perverting because when rewards have been 
so direct and practical the temptation is to seek them to the 
exclusion of all else; and, as often happens when the object, 
is too closely pursued, to the neglect of much else that might 
be of avail in the very pursuit. 

In America, where perhaps more fully than anywhere else 
the thoughts of men have been given to making material ad- 
vance, advance that would make life the easier and civilization 
more complete—and make money in doing it—the tendency 
has been more than elsewhere to subordinate all to what 
is going to “pay.” There is nothing to be said against this, 
for the enlightened selfishness of it has probably brought the 
world farther and more quickly on than any other motive has 
ever done. Still here indeed the strength of the feeling, it 
may be, is defeating its own ends. There may be some things 
that are being lost that are of value—of value even in this 
very purpose perhaps in the individual struggle for existence 
and certainly in the national life, in the ability to maintain the 
nation among nations. 

As man has.come down the ages it might seem that he 
has constantly advanced in lighter and lighter “marching or- 
der.” One after the other has been thrown aside impending 
superstitions hindering tradition, embarrassing fears, useless 
hopes, impracticable enthusiasms, unnecessary ideals. The 
way of the world’s course is strewn with such impedimenta, 
and nowadays perhaps more has been discarded than ever 
before. It isin this country that man has come to bear about 
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the least amount of what is considered useless mental bag- 
gage. But in the toil and stress of the march has not perhaps 
too much been thrown away sometimes, something that 
might still be useful; something, indeed, that others may have 
retained and might make efforts doubly effective? 

The essential element of the Puritan mind has always been 
protest—dissent. And how much this spirit has set the pace 
for the country can hardly be realized. The Puritan spirit has 
been accepted everywhere with more or less reservation as 
the national spirit, and whether they wish it or not all Ameri- 
cans by tradition, education or association are more or less 
Puritans. How much this spirit is to be respected all have 
been brought to understand; how much it has done none has 
ever questioned. But the curious thing is that with this 
sturdy and admirable independence there comes a certain 
scoffing skepticism that has led to question and doubt in all 
strictly worldly matters. Indeed, one reason why the Yankee 
mind is so nimble is because it moves so freely without preju- 
dice and preconception, not hesitating to criticise or even 
laugh to scorn much that others have considered so throned 
in dignity as to be unassailable. This did not matter so 
greatly when the mere fact of doubting was an advance in 
itself; when throwing off the tyranny of an idea or a custom— 
a victory; when liberty and opportunity were not so general 
that self-assertion had come to be something that may appear 
to be a foolish presumption and a habit of detraction grew 
into something like a mental dissipation. A thing that was 
good at one time is not necessarily good for all times. 
Only it is sometimes difficult when something has been 
counted admirable for so long to realize that changed condi- 
tions have changed its value. In the state of the world be- 
fore the French Revolution,—merely to make use of that 
event as a means of indicating a period,—there was need of 
strength and daring for the ordinary mortal to refuse to bow 
the head in assent before an accepted generality, to bend the 
knee before any recognized dignity. There was something of 
the “sporting spirit” in not doing it when a man’s judgment 
told him that it was not incumbent on him to do it. And 
when few questioned it might be his duty to utter the protest 
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by word or action. But it is different now. In this age of 
liberty or even license a man is assuming a good deal in say- 
ing that his view of a matter is so very much better than the 
accepted view; he must need very strong justification to set 
up his personal judgment against the freely found judgment 
ofthe many. There was a time when people’s opinions were 
made for them by Church or State, and they were accepted 
more or less unquestioned; but the man who insists upon 
self-assertion now is really questioning the deliberate deter- 
mination of the greater number of his fellow-men. This is 
why so many reformers of the present day so often have such 
an appearance of such “bumptiousness,” to use the only word 
that will adequately describe the quality. 

Be this as it may, it is really in this way that the American 
spirit of skepticism has run riot. It has become a habit and 
because such independence was once upon a time so valuable 
it is forgotten that it may have in a measure served and sur- 
vived its usefulness. The Puritan—the American spirit—of 
protest that began so grandly when it had a great cause to 
uphold, runs into license and in a measure pettiness when 
it becomes merely carping criticism of the minor conditions 
of other civilizations and vainglorious vanity of personal 
merits. In France they have a song, “Rien n'est sacré pour 
un sapeur,”’ and it has come to be that nothing is sacred for 
an American. It may be said in passing that the form of 
American humor which is the peculiar outgrowth of this con- 
dition has a good deal to do with it. 

But it must be understood there is no question here of 
religious reverence—though as a matter af fact irreverence 
always has a tendency to increase; it is only contended that 
there is and for a long time there has been a tendency to scoff 
at what time has hallowed and association dignified in the his- 
tory of the world and even in a man’s own life. It may be in 
little things or it may be in greater, but it has always been 
considered rather finer to laugh than to admire—to criticise 
than to praise. It is a state of mind like another, but is it 
altogether an admirable state of mind or a wise state of mind? 
Is it not more advantageous to believe that we can raise our- 
selves up to something and in so believing try and obtain the 
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unquestioned good of the exertion, than to pull all down 
in arrogant vanity to the dead level of self? There can hardly 
be a chance for advance in that way, and above all else what 
Americans are striving for is advance. 

It is quite safe to say that the cruder manifestations of 
such a spirit of irreverence are largely a thing of the past. 
The buncombe for which we were ridiculed and reproached is 
now very rarely heard in its former vigor. Yet in many 
minor ways and through many less objectionable forms the 
same thing remains. There is a certain militant American- 
ism, which is excellent in itself when spurring on to further 
attainments, but which is most unfortunate when it finds 
utterance in detraction and expression in provincial nil 
admirari state of mind. America can afford not only to 
recognize merit in others but admit some few slight defe~ts 
in itself. And perhaps the unwillingness to feel reverence, to 
be moved by much that has been held august and revered 
isa defect. Perhaps in a worldly sense it is even more than 
a defect, it isa weakness. A man who has no reverence in his 
soul is fit for a good deal and unfitted for a good deal more. 
Indeed, reverence is a strangely saving grace. A curious 
enricher and ennobler of the character. Without it there is 
a certain bareness and aridness. It is a gentle enough quality 
but it is as useful and pervasive as the dew and operates in 
much the same fertilizing fashion. And not only does it give 
the mind a greater richness, but it reacts upon the character 
in a marvelous manner, in this proving itself of more import- 
ance than in any other way. Without reverence there can 
be little order, and therefore what is so important nowadays, 
little organization. The cultivation of irreverence is the en- 
couragement of over-individuality, and though this may have 
been good enough, as has been said, at one time when indi- 
vidual effort was needed to make the world move, and ac- 
complishment could only come from a man’s stepping out of 
the crowd; nowadays when there is required the united and 
nicely appointed efforts of all, the case is very different. 
Without reverence—reverence for good work, which is the 
self-respect of a good workman—there can hardly be joy and 
self-respecting pride in well-performed service, only the con- 
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science of humiliating subjection. And it is this that the 
American spirit of irreverence encourages. This would be 
all very well if such a feeling always tended to force that indi- 
vidual into greater effect to be worthy of better things, but 
it is the fact that the spirit of irreverence begs the question 
and assumes the ability to lead without the necessary effort: 
The American spirit is not to be good of one’s kind, but to be 
as good as somebody else, and from this spirit results— 
scamped work—shiftless methods—and all insincere activity. 
How often do we hear that a thing is “just as good.” It is an 
American shibboleth and is the result of the same spirit. 

But as was hinted a short distance above, it is not only 
the weakening of the individual, the creation of a more petty 
and colorless character, that is an unfortunate feature of this 
spirit of irreverence, but there can be no doubt that collec- 
tively there is a distinct loss in national strength as well. This 
is not an organized country in the sense that other countries 
are organized and all the authorities tell us to-day that in the 
struggle to come it will be the most complete and manageable 
national organism that will win. And there hardly can be 
organization or organism unless there is order, subordination, 
the willingness to reverentially suffer direction, either the 
direction of some compelling ideal or some trusted leadership. 
It may be said that never has any ideal been held so high as 
in this land the idea of “Liberty” and perhaps “Equality and 
Fraternity.” But it must be borne in mind that “Liberty,” 
as great, as high as it is, and impossible as it is to be anything 
or do anything without it, is a sort of a negative ideal—that 
really there is more that is destructive than constructive in 
its pursuits. It may be that it is all in all for a beginning, 
but that something must be added to attain completion is cer- 
tain. It is one of those things already mentioned that were 
so excellent in their time and so necessary that in later days 
they are still given inordinate consideration. For so long 
this world was in the habit of worshiping “Liberty” that what 
was necessary as a supplement was not considered and is not 
as fully considered as might be to this day. And “Liberty” 
is not conducive to reverence in this land of the rather too 
free. A man may love “Liberty,” he may sacrifice much for 
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“Liberty,” the fact that he has “Liberty” may make all the 
difference in him between a man and a slave. But no one 
ever exactly reverenced “Liberty.” It is something too free 
and something in which he has too much a share himself to 
produce the reverential frame of mind. A man may rever- 
ence a power of nature or the might of the Roman Empire, 
may reverence some monument commemorative of some 
great event in man’s history, some law or usage that has 
powerfully influenced mankind, for to excite reverence the 
thing must be outside of oneself. And it is just the thing out- 
side of himself that the American will not admire and will not 
reverence. Liberty has been his ideal so long that when he 
has it as it was never possessed before there is a tendency toa 
certain arrogance, if not of action, then of the imagination. 
He has pulled down so much that what has been left standing 
has lost much of its dignity and as a social iconoclast he 
scorns what he has not touched or cannot. 

In the past the Greek was almost as much lacking in rev- 
erence, his quick, keen intelligence questing all, and doubt- 
ing all, making each man the measure of his own duty, each 
community the guide of its own course. Among the Greeks 
there was little association uniting masses in even mistaken 
subordination and the result was that the Greek world so 
quickly perished. Mr. Marion Crawford has just said in his 
“Rulers of the South’—and Mr. John Fiske in his “Ameri- 
can Political Ideas,” says the same thing sadly—that if at one 
period the Greeks had sunk individuality in union that they 
would have been generations earlier what the Romans so 
quickly became. At one time they actually held the civilized 
world, but they held it as individuals, without that reverence 
for the central city, that reverence for a great many things 
that the more serious Romans had. How long Greece “flour- 
ished” and how long the power of Rome lasted in fact and in 
direct influence when considered in comparison is perhaps the 
best proof of the merits of the different systems. Successful as 
has been the history of this country, there is hardly any one 
speaking with authority who will say that its record has been 
more brilliant than the record of Greece. Indeed, there are 
some who will maintain that, all things considered, that its 
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story has not been as exceptional. And what will be the 
end? Is there to be the temporary glory of Hillas on the 
continued strength of Rome? Is all this to be only an his- 
torical “flash on the pan,” or is the success to be sustained? 
In every rival nation there is in the national character more of 
reverence—the Englishman with his reverence for customs 
and traditions, the German with his reverence for any author- 
ity, the Russian with his reverence that makes him the obe- 
dient instrument of the Czar’s policy. Only the Frenchman 
is lacking in reverence, and contemporary record is every day 
telling us what he is becoming and whither he is drifting. 

As has been said, although the more evident forms of 
American self-confidence are becoming less, the spirit itself 
is not really decreasing, and the teachings of the country and 
many influences are active to encourage this. It seems almost 
like heresy to say anything in condemnation of our public 
schools, excellent as they are in almost all ways, but there is 
no doubt that the tendency of their teachings is certainly not 
to encourage reverence. Indeed, as a general thing the spirit 
inculcated is exactly the reverse. There is a great deal of 
the “Flag” and of the “Country,” but it is a vain glorification 
of existing excellencies that is strengthened, not a reverential 
spirit realizing responsibilities and the desiring to make the 
better the best. It is a self-satisfied sort of citizenship that 
is produced which results in a belittling of difficulties and con- 
ditions and as all belittling of any opponent, whether circum- 
stantial or human, is unfortunate, must end in disaster. The 
“cock-sureness” of America is one of its greatest dangers, 
and it is a spirit which finds its own strongest nourishment in 
our schools. It may be said that one cannot begin the rev- 
erential spirit too young; indeed, that it is the very best thing 
for youth, but American youth receives very little encourage- 
ment in that way. 

It is unfortunate, for as is conceded, there is approaching 
a time when a closer rivalry than ever before must exist be- 
tween the nations and when every little aid is to count, where 
every slight faculty for survival in the struggle is to be of the 
utmost importance. Weare told that in the future more than 
at any time there will be less possibility of any waste, whether 
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of material or energy, and that every national calculation 
must be more accurate and close. In the despérate competi- 
tion of modern business every detail has to be considered and: 
success only comes from the greatest economy with the fullest 
power of exertion. And so it must be in national life. As we 
are made to see the rivalry has become.too great and strenu- 
ous to admit of the old careless methods. Every power must 
be exercised to the utmost and in the most effective manner. 
The spirit of reverence may appear a little thing, but indeed 
it is to be considered in the equipment of a nation. And the 
nation that has it the least cannot afford to do without it. 
There is a certain steadying quality in reverence that is dis- 
tinctly needed, and through it is encouraged a respect not 
only for what should be respected in others but for oneself. 
It may be said that the man who cannot respect anything can- 
not respect himself, and no fate could be worse than this. 
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epigrammatic style and his artistic and dramatic power. 
Every word and phrase used by him is selected to pro- 
duce the most finished and artistic effect. His reputation 
is that of a word painter, and he is rapidly becoming 
known as one of the most powerful of the living writers 
of fiction. A distinguished German critic has likened 
him to Poe. In AMATA the reader finds beauty of 
style combined with a most fascinating and thrilling 
story, and it has lost little or none in the translation. It 
is a story within a story, and the whole is woven together 
in a most original and artistic manner. Mr. Boutell is 
now engaged in translating two other novels by the 
same writer, which we will announce in the early fall. 
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Bergen, Helen Corinne The Princess Adelaide 


This is a dramatic poem of several thousand words, and is without 
doubt the most brilliant and ambitious of Miss Bergen’s work. Says 
The Washington Post: ‘‘Miss Bergen is dexterous with her rhymes, 
and her sense of rhythm is well-nigh faultless. In fact the grace of her 
meter and the easy flow of words crystallizing an idea are not the least 
of k +r gifts as a facile writer. * * * Attains a standard worthy of 
s us and widespread attention.’ 

The Princess Adelaide is saith original in plot and in concep- 
, and throughout its uniformly poetic and finished lines are passages 
-auty.”—T7) he Washington Capital. 
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Brake, Josephine Winfield As it Happened 


Dewit C. Jones, the well-known western critic, and editor of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Record, says: ‘‘I have no hesitation in saying I be- 
lieve it to be the strongest exposure of modern masculinity the genera- 
tion has produced. It is as intense in climax as On the Heights, by 
Auerbach. In unevasive directness it surpasses Amelie Rives, and if 
As It Happened does not create a sensation in the social, as well as the 
literary world, it will argue that dullness has become universal.” 

The Philadelphia Times, in a half-page review, sums it up as ‘“‘the 
most daring book of the year.”’ 
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Her Other Seif has the peculiar dramatic merit of so portraying the 
characters of the plot that they are constantly before the reader as actual 
living persons. One sees them, hears them, 
feels the magnetism of their presence, and 
suffers under their disasters. The locale is 
New York City in the seventies, and the 
heroine a young girl indicted for murder 
and incarcerated in the old Tombs prison. 

While it will appeal to the readers of 
romance for its thrilling dramatic situa- 
tions, it will be of engrossing interest to 
those who are interested in occult philoso- 
phy. The plot is so woven that what 
might be otherwise pure scientific discus- 
sion becomes invested with a potent charm 
as the reader constantly endeavors to un- 
travel the tangle of the two lives whose 
unconscious interactions have caused the 
tragedies of both. The name of the author, who is well-known as a 
specialist, will not be announced at present. 
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Few are as well equipped as Ellen Chazal Chapeau to write stirring 
romances involving the social and political upheavals of France and 
her American colonies during the past two hundred years. Her ances- 
tors have for several centuries taken prominent parts in French history. 
Becoming involved in the two French revolutions, that of France under 
Louis XVI and the revolution in the Island of French St. Domingue 
(Hayti), they were compelled to fly, seeking a refuge on American soil. 
Out of the past she has drawn aside the mystic veil of years to picture 
the bright, happy days of the people of the old French settlement. 
The author’s former writings have been principally short stories, but 
the superb handling of this romance, which bristles with stirring ad- 
venture and wholesome interest, will surely find for her a place among 
the most successful contemporary writers in this field. 
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Drewry, William S., Ph.D. 
The Southampton Insurrection 


The insurrection of the negroes in Southampton County, Va., which 

occurred in 1831, marks the most important political and economic 

transition period in American history, and this 

work is a thorough study of the most impor- 

tant servile revolt on record. Dr. Drewry 

tells us the causes of the uprising, the condi- 

tion of the negro at the time, and his bearing 

on the social and political history of the 

country. Not only the then existing facts 

have been studied, but their effects upon 

slavery, the free negro, and their descendants 

of post-bellum days. The effects of insurrec- 

tions upon emancipation, upon the condition 

of the slave and upon the economic condition 

of the country have been pointed out. The 

abolition movement in America, the result of 

the English sentimentalism and its reaction, 

the influence of free negroes of countries con- 

tiguous to the United States upon our slaves 

in exciting discontent, how the sympathy for the Indians reacted upon 

the slaves, are fully shown. ‘The Santo Domingo rebellion in all of 

its horrors was reflected upon America, and we see home sentimentality 

and foreign intrigue so combined as to be indistinguishable until sec- 

tion is arrayed against section in bloody contest, though few citizens 

were fighting for emancipation. ‘This book is not onlya history of the 

Southampton insurrection, but deals with slave insurrections from 

1830 to 1865, excepting John Brown’s raid only, which will be treated 

in a separate volume, to be announced shortly. ‘The condition of the 

negro in the Southern States to-day, when the race problem is so 

prominent and of more importance than at any other period, is of vital in- 

terest. Anedition of 1,000 only was printed, which is nearly exhausted. 
Plates not having been made, the book will soon be out of print. 
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her friends and admirers have urged her to permit the publication of 
her beautiful verses in more permanent form than the magazines, and 
she has finally consented to allow us to bring out this modest-looking 
volume, which contains so much to awake the tenderest memories and 
associations. Hers is the power to sing herself right into our hearts 
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with irresistible melody. Those low, soft tones are symphonies, thrill- 
ing us with exquisite emotion as the philosophy of love unfolds. We 
read, and the odor of the wild rose comes to us from near-by meadows ; 
the birds sing in the flowering bush; the cattle linger lazily at the 
bubbling brook; the warmth of spring-tide colors the distant hills. 
Love lives everywhere. Mrs. Ewing is with us to stay. Still in her 
twenties, she has in this volume given promise of a bright future. 
Size, 4% x 7; Binding, cloth; Pages, 110; Price, $100. 


Fiske, Rev. A. S., D.D. Reason and Faith 


The New York Zvangelist says: ‘‘It is no disparagement to this 
book to say that its attractive feature is the strong appeal it makes on 
the practical side of the subject. Faith and reason are both far more 
deeply practical in their nature than intellectual. Unbelief has its 
roots deep in the moral nature. It is not to be dislodged by methods 
of scientific approach, however strong or cunning. Dr. Fiske jumps 
at once into the middle of the question, and brings up the intensely 
practical problem of evil. But he does not allow it to shift in the 
course of discussion into’ an intellectual puzzle. He keeps it where it 
belongs and discusses it as the most practical problem of our lives, until 
his readers see, must see, and can not help seeing 
that God is the best hope, and only hope, a sin- 
cursed world can have. This discussion of REASON 
the problem of evil in its practical relations is 
the most striking feature of the book. The topic 
is more carefully handled and more fully elabor- 
ated than any other, with refreshing boldness 
and with muchingenuity. *.* * ‘The book 
traverses in the same practical and clean-cut way 
the entire field which is supposed to lie in dispute 
between faithandreason. Substantially it shows 
that there is no such issue. As to the common 
argument from the existence of evil, the theistic | 4.5 -.FISKE-D-D 
solution offers the only escape we have. ‘The 
possibility of evil seems somehow eternally implied in the very idea of 
morality and free will and the discipline of character. ‘The question 
as to miracles is introduced in the same wise and practical way. Dr. 
Fiske shows that it is not a question of the uniformity of nature at all, 
but a question of the supremacy of morality, of character, of man’s 
triumph over sin. We are greatly pleased with Dr. Fiske’s presenta- 
tion of the Bible as the book for all ages and all men, the Book of God 
and of man. It isa presentation which has in it no smell of contro- 
versy and no flaw of heresy. As a whole, the work stands on the solid 
ground of experiment. It is strong in repeating the witness of Christian 
life, and in showing how the testimony of all serious experiment must 
be the witness which Faith gives.”’ 
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Fiske, Rev. A. S., D.D. Ruth 


This book is a graceful study of one of the most charming bits of 
literature in the world. Quivering with the atmosphere of the long 
ago, it glows with the light of a wholesome humanity and good faith 
for all times. 

The Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘’The beautiful old story 
is interestingly toldin thisvolume. Ruth, theGleaner, in allof the quaint 
beauty of her potent service and faith, is richly portrayed in this book by 

Dr. Fiske. Truths, new and old, are so wrought 

into this idyll that the story becomes fresh again, 

both for young and old. The volume is worthy 

of the man who wrote it, and should have as its 

due merit a generous sale. It can not fail to 

help its readers to revere the pure, sweet love 

loyalties of woman and the strong and gentle 

courtesies of a gracious manhood. ‘They will 

admire the bluff and hearty Boaz, will fall in love 

with Ruth, will honor Naomi, and will learn the 

dignity of sorrow and the redeeming office of 

adversity. They will learn, too, perhaps, to 

sia rn.} esteem more highly not only this ancient idyll, 

ee 7 Dy but many another delicious fragment of Old 
Testament genius and inspiration.’’ 

Says Zhe Washington Star: ‘‘ Ruth, Boaz and Naomi have ever 
been beloved of the poets. It has remained for a clear-sighted clergy- 
man to love them not alone as would a poet, but as should the man of 
the world, the woman of to-day. * * * His ‘idyll’ proves to be 
a most helpful series of sermon-essays upon the help to be derived from 
interpreting modern duties and responsibilities in the terms of the life 
depicted in the Book of Ruth.”’ 
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Frisbie, Henry S. Prophet of the Kingdom 


Mr. Frisbie’s object in this book is to put forward asomewhat new 
scheme of civilized government, tending toward advanced socialism. 
While holding that Christianity is more than socialism, he maintains 
that it can not be sustained without it ; that there is no other way to 
insure ‘‘ peace on earth, good will toward men.’’ ‘‘ Equal oppor- 
tunity is liberty,’? he says. ‘‘Good will toward all men enacted into 
law is equal opportunity.”?> The view is taken that the Government 
should have actual control of all property, and that this would insure 
equal distribution of wealth and labor. ‘‘ Men can not be Christians 
without co-operation,’’ he holds, ‘‘and ideal co-operation is not possible 
without government.”’ 
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Garland, Rufus Cummins Zalea 


The success of Mr. Garland’s short stories will doubtless be repeated 
in Za/éa, his first story of considerable length and ambition. He in- 
herits from his father, the late Attorney-General 
Augustus H. Garland, much of his force as a 
graphic writer, while his well-known ability as 
a lawyer, which enabled him at an early age to 
assume his father’s practice, places him at con- 
siderable advantage over contemporary writers 
offiction. And indeed Za/éa is in many respects 
a remarkable story, combining terseness, polished 
diction, rapidity of movement with intense dra- 
matic interest. The Jocale is New Orleans, 
although the scenes occasionally shift to Wash- 
ington and New York. The author has made 
considerable research in psychology, mainly 
along the lines of Dr. Hyslop’s experiments, 
and it is through the aid of a well-known Boston 
medium that the murderer in the double tragedy is detected. 


Size, 5 x 7%; Pages, 180; Price, $1.00. 


Grafton, George Henry Light on the Deep 


A TALE OF TO-DAY 


A keen, clear-cut satire, ridiculing in brilliant lines the follies and 
corruptions of American social and political institutions. ‘‘To the 
properly constituted, who take the righteous view that ‘whatever is, is 
right,’ this little book will appear superfluous, and from them it will 
meet with no recognition,’’? says a well-known writer of satire in Zhe 
Washington Post. ‘‘'There are, however, a select number of human 
beings who will enjoy the flash of the lance with which Mr. Grafton 
attacks the impregnable institutions by which nations wax triumphant 
and men secure seats in the orthodox heaven. The author has been 
regarded in the newspaper world as a lineal descendant of ‘ Brown, of 
Calaveras,’ who was ‘a most sarcastic man,’ and a critical reviewer of 
Light on the Deep has pronounced it ‘a dead level of high-class sar- 
casm.’’’ 


Size, 4% x6; Pages, 128; Binding, paper; Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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aS IEE RE ar err ce tiand 


Heaton, Augustus George 


The Heart of David 
The Psalmist King 


‘Being Certain ‘Bible Chronicles 
set in order to Compass the Life 
and to Show the Love and Zeal 
of the Crowned Shepherd of Israel. 
llustrations by the Author. 


‘‘Mr. Heaton has heretofore been 

best known locally and in the world of 
art as a painter, and his appearance as 
an author may cause some surprise,”’ 
says Mr. G. A. Lyon in the Washington 
Star. ‘The Heart of David is the re- 
sult of some years of study and reflection. 
It is a happy result, certain to command attention on the part of Bible 
students and to appreciators of finely-wrought heroic English. ‘The 
life of David is attractive to the historian. It is one of the most 
dramatic as well as one of the most poetic in all Bible lore. It appeals 
to the senses of modern man through a variety of impulses. Mr. 
Heaton’s task has been to set forth David the man, as well as David 
the king. In doing this he has been obliged to narrate incidents not 
wholly in accord with the higher conceptions of David’s character. 
There was a certain strain in this kingly nature which savored strongly 
of the earth, and the present chronicler has not shrunk from treating 
of it as illustrative of a feature of the character which he analyzes. ‘The 
text is lofty throughout, a sustained tone of poetry giving to the pages 
a constant interest. The ancient style of diction is employed with 
telling effect. Mr. Heaton makes the many characters of his drama- 
poem vivid. Bathsheba becomes a strong personality. Joab may be 
measured by the gauge of men. Others are furnished with their ap- 
propriate degree of activity in the story of David. The book is divided 
into four distinct parts, each with its separate cast of characters, and 
each fronted by an illustration by the author, in which he reveals the 
result of his close attention to biblical details.’’ 

Rev. Henry Clay Cameron, D. D., many years professor of Greek 
in Princeton University, writes: ‘‘The title of Zhe Heart of David is 
singular but appropriate. ‘The subject is a singular one, and very dif- 
ficult. In my judgment, the task has been very successfully accom- 
plished in every respect. * * * It is remarkable how the author 
has taken the scripture narrative and presented the striking facts,. giv- 
ing in-connection only such things as would naturally occur, while the 
characters utter only what is natural and appropriate upon each occasion. 
* * * ‘The rhythmic movement of the verse is well-nigh perfect. 
* * * A very remarkable series of poems.”’ 
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Prof. William Henry Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, says: ‘‘ The literary quality is very high, the diction has 
a sustained and noble dignity, and the whole book is well worked out, 
interesting in action, and is thoroughly successful.’’ 

Rev. A. F. Beard, D. D., expresses his opinion thus: ‘‘’The analysis 
of David’s character is superb. It stands forth like a picture—more 
like life itself. * * * I envied the author—such luxury of pencil 
and pen !’’ 

The book more than fulfils my highest expectations. It is original 
in conception and elegant in execution—a book that will live. It 
will have an honored place among my classics.—Rev. Douglas F. 
Forrest, D. D. 

A beautiful book and deeply interesting.— Rev. Byron Sunder- 
land, D. D. 


Size, 5144 x 8%; Pages, 389; Binding, purple silk, stamped in gold ; Paper, Strath- 
more deckle-edge, laid antique ; Illustrations, by the author ; Price, $2.00. 


James, Col. Charles Joan of Arc 


A drama in verse, illustrated by many 
reproductions of paintings and old prints 


In the preface the author says: ‘‘Joan of Arc, warrior and saint, 
was so human as to be almost divine. To her a war for wrong could 
be nothing but evil, a war for right could be nothing but good ; in, 
congruous things were not to herliking. She would smite the desolater- 
but once overcome she would heal him. Good sense, courage and 
constancy were her support, but grief and tears were ever by her. Her 
purpose was direct ; her decision prompt ; delay was irksome to her. 
* %* ¥* She regarded herself as an instrument of her Maker, hut as 
weak and helpless, whose only power lay in the yearnings of a faithful 
heart. She could plead and did plead. She saw the Kingdom of 
France, fair anc temporal; the Kingdom of Heaven, divine aid eternal, 
and God as the Ruler of both, with a lieutenant for his earthly king- 
dom. This lieutenant she divined to be the Dauphin, and she saw 
him hindered and his trust fast going into the hands of a people who 
had come over the sea to despoil it. To avert this horror was the 
burden of her heart. Human resistance had proved vain and France’s 
enemies were doubling upon her; more than half the power of the 
kingdom was against her. Her Dauphin, almost a fugitive, doubting 
his own legitimacy, would or could do nothing. As the peril darkened, 
she redoubled her appeals. Her zeal grew to a passion of anguish and 
supplication; then came visions. ‘St. Michael appeared to her ina 
flood of blinding light and bade her go and help the King and restore 
to him his realm.’ ‘Messire,’ answered the girl, ‘I am but a poor 
maiden. I know not how to ride to the wars, or to lead men at arms.’ ”’ 


Size, 5% x 8 ; Pages, 81; Binding, dark blue silk, stamped in gold; Paper, Strath- 
more deckle-edge, laid antique ; Illustrated ; Price, $1.00. 
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NOVELS BY 
HONORE pe BALZAC 


COMPLETE IN 42 VOLUMES 
Containing over 16,000 pages, 61Etchings and 160 Engravings. 


Price, $25.00 complete. 


Write for specimen pages. 
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Johnson, Philander Chase Now-a-Day Poems 


Illustrated by Will H. Chandlee 


This volume contains a collection of poems written in a popular 
key, covering a wide range of style. Many of them have become 
widely familiar to the reading public, having been quoted with the 
greatest freedom both in this country and in 
Europe from the columns of Zhe Washington 
Evening Star. ‘The lack of pretension in the 
work is not the least of its charms. Sincerity 
of thought and simplicity of style form a com- 
bination which has ever appealed strongly to 
the popular mind, and Now-a-Day Poems dis- 
play these qualities in an eminent degree. 

There is no obvious effort to attain high liter- ea 
ary polish, yet amongst these melodies are [fm . As lescemie bo 
often found gems of metaphor which must & : (ive Se 
please the artistic mind, and bits of wisdom ae 
which may well com- 
mand the approval 
of the philosopher. 
The versification is . 
alinost conversational in the ease with which 
it flows, and the topics have a range so wide 
it is scarcely possible that any reader should 
fail to find at least a few poems which appeal 
to him as an individual. The book is of 
goodly size, yet it contains comparatively few 
of the poems which Mr. Johnson has’ produced, 
those most widely quoted in the newspapers 
being selected to form the major portion of the 
contents. A number of hitherto unidentified 
scrapbook treasures will doubtless be recog- 
nized in the volume. _ The different poems are arranged under the sub- 
headings, ‘‘Moods and Sentiments,’’ ‘‘ Youngsters,’’ ‘‘ Lassies,”’ 
‘‘Weather,’’ ‘‘Cynicisms,’’ ‘‘Characters’’ and ‘‘Cullud Folks.’’ Each 
of these departments is introduced by an appropriate picture by Will 
H. Chandlee. Some of these pictures are half-tone reproductions of 
monoprints. Mr. Chandlee has developed this style of illustration to a 
point which is perhaps equalled by no other artist. Its capabilities in 
the line of poetic interpretations of nature are beautifully exemplified 
by the specimens included in this volume. The drawings are quaint 
and full of character. 


PHILANDER CHASE JOHNSON 


Size, 5% x73; Pages, 128; Binding, half cloth and vellum paper; Paper, all-rag 
deckle-edge, laid; Illustrations, by Will H. Chandlee ; Price, $1.25. 
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Johnson, Richard L. Niagara 
Its History, Incidents, and Poetry 


Superbly illustrated by fourteen full-page photogravures 
in colors, from original photographs by Soule, twenty- 
four exquisite full-page Demi-Teintes, from photographs by 
Earnest Edwards, and many engravings and balf-tones. 

Lord Byron, on being introduced to an American in. Italy, began 
immediately to question him about Niagara Falls, and being told that 
he had never seen the Falls, turned on his’heel with an oath of unut- 
terabledisgustat the thought of aman coming from Americato Europe to 
view its wonders, without having first seen that ‘‘ Wonder of the World”’ 
in his own country. ‘This volume was first published two years ago, 
and on the first of September the fourth edition was issued. Niagara 
has inspired the finest descriptive poems in the English language, all of 
which are here collected, including poems by Henry Howard Brownell, 
William Dean Howells, Thomas Gold Appleton, Jose Maria Heredia, 
the Spanish poet ; Christopher Pearse Cranch, Col. Porter, Lydia H. 
Sigourney, A. S. Ridgely, James Silk Buckingham, John Gardner 
Calkins Brainard, Phoebe A. Hanaford, Lord Morpeth, Sir Thomas 
Moore, Willis Gaylord Clark, Martin F. Tupper, etc. 

Size, 844x124; Pages, 115; Binding, cloth, on which is mounted a reproduction 
in color-photography of the painting by F. E, Church ; Illustrations, 14 full-page photo- 


gravures in colors, 24 full-page demi-teintes, and many engravings and half-tones ; Price, 
$1.50. 


Johnston, Col. Richard Malcolm 
Autobiography of Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston 


It is with pleasure that The Neale Company announce the publica- 
tion in attractive book form of the Autobiography of Col. Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, which was completed in 7he Conservative Review for Decem- 
ber, 1900. 

In a comprehensive review his biographer, Bernard M. Steiner, says : 
‘‘T pity those who have never seen Colonel Johnston, and yet take up 
any of his writings. They may enjoy them, but they never can know 
how he read them. Iam no fair critic of the books. As I read them 
I heard the Colonel’s voice. I imagined how he would have said this 
sentence, and how his hand would have been raised to emphasize that 
word. It may be that a new generation can pass the stories by as we 
pass by Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes, but that will only be because the 
person of the Colonel will be unknown to it. He took a direct interest 
in his stories. Their characters were living people to him, and he 
felt for them in their joys and griefs. Once when I saw him, after his 
last illness had begun, he picked from off the beda copy of one of his 
books, Pearce Amerson’s Will, and gave it to me. Opening it to one 
of the engravings, he asked me to admire it, saying that the artist had 
rendered the scenes so perfectly that on first seeing it his eyes had 
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filled with tears, so touched was the Colonel with trials of the char- 
acters he had created. Yet he never forgot that he was the creator, 
and his conception of the writer’s art had no idea that the character 
could carry away its author where he would not. He was criticising 
one day a much-talked-of book by a popular author, and objected 
strongly to the ending. One of the women in the story had been con- 
signed to a fate which the Colonel disliked so much that he had even 
written a letter to the author, remonstrating with him for such a con- 
clusion. ‘The author had responded, saying: ‘How could I help it? 


FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY THOMAS ©. CORNER OWNED BY THE UNIVERSITY CLUB, BALTIMORE, MO. 


COL. RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON 


Was I Providence?’ ‘Of course he was,’ said the Colonel. ‘He was 
the only Providence the poor girl ever had, and it was his duty to 
dispose of her otherwise.’ ”’ 

The New Orleans Picayune states that it is ‘‘one of the most 
important as well as the most interesting of the works of that veteran 
of the pen.”’ 

The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin says: ‘‘’The Johnston auto- 
diography gives some interesting facts in regard to the closing days of 
the Confederacy, including an entertaining glimpse of Robert Toombs, 
the ‘fire-eater,’ and other distinguished Confederates.”’ 


Size, 5% x8; Binding, cloth, stamped in gold; Paper, all-rag deckle edge, laid; 
Frontispiece, portrait of the author, from an oil painting ; Price $1.25. 
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Johnston, Col. Richard Malcolm 
Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes 


(SECOND EDITION) 


With Frontispiece by Dan Beard 
and Preface by Henry P. Goddard 


Contains: ‘‘A Bachelor’s Counselings,”’ 

‘Parting from Sailor,’? ‘‘ Two Administra- 

tions,’? ‘‘Almost a Wedding in Dooly Dis- 

trict,’’ ‘‘Somethingina Name,”’’ and ‘‘ Townes 

and their Cousins.”’ Mr. Arthur Stedman 

wrote concerning these tales, regarded 

as the best of Col. Johnston’s work, that 

‘*they are characterized by an innate youth- 

fulness in word and thought.’? Captain 

Henry P. Goddard adds: ‘‘I may say that 

this youthfulness and ingenuousness of disposition marked his whole 

life and character and make his stories delightful memories of a day 
and of a people that have forever passed away.”’ 

James Whitcomb Riley says: ‘‘He was the Vicar of Wakefield of 
American Literature,’ while such well-known critics as Mark Twain, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Edmund C. Stedman, Charles Dudley Warner 
and R. W. Gilder have written in praise no less pronounced. 


Size,5 x 7%; Pages, 232; Binding, red cloth, stamped in black and white ; Paper, 
all-rag wove ; Frontispiece, by Dan Beard ; Price, $1.25. 


Joyce, Col. John A. Complete Poems 
Third Edition. Illustrations by Paul D. Sullivan 


This edition of the poems of Colonel Joyce, compiled under his 
supervision, is the only edition which contains nearly a complete col- 
lection. It was first published in the spring 
of rg00, and in a few weeks 1,000 copies sold. 

In fact, fully half of the Complete Poems have 
never before been in print, and not a few of 
these may be counted among the best. 

‘*One of the most utiique and picturesque 
of the recent products of the press. * * 

Colonel Joyce has carved for himself a distinct 
place in literature.’’—Baltzmore Herald. 

‘*The now famous poem, ‘Laugh and the 
World Laughs with You,’ over the authorship 
of which a controversy was waged between 
Colonel Joyce and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, is 
included in the collection, dedicated to George 
D. Prentice in 1863. This is by no means the 
gem, as ‘I Walk Alone’ and ‘There ’s No Pocket in a Shroud,’ and 
several others, surpass it in true poetic insight.”"— Washington Post. 


Size, 534x8; Pages, 193; Binding, decorated cloth, silk finish ; Paper, deckle-edge ; 
Illustrations, by Paul D. Sullivan, with portrait of the author as frontispiece ; Price, $1.00. 
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Joyce, Col. John A. Oliver Goldsmith 


This study of the life and writings of Goldsmith is without doubt 
the best work Colonel Joyce has yet accomplished.. ‘The edition is 
limited to five hundred. Although issued late in November, over three 
hundred have been sold, and the balance will doubtless be disposed of 
by the first of January. 


Size,44 x5% ; Pages, 80; Binding, half cloth and vellum paper; Paper, laid antique ; 
Frontispiece, wood cut of Goldsmith, from Reynolds ; Price, $1.00. 


Kell, Capt. John McIntosh 


Recollections of a Naval Life, Including the Cruises 
of the C. S. S. “Sumter” and “ Alabama” 


‘* Perhaps no volume which has come from the press in years will 
be received with greater enthusiasm throughout the South than Cap- 
tain John McIntosh Kell’s brilliant work entitled Recollections of a 
Naval Life, which has just come from the press of The Neale Com- 
pany,’’ says Zhe Atlanta Constitution. ‘‘’Though it embodies the 

recollections of the author’s mellow years, it 

exhales much of the spirit of the days when he 

a ee ee fearlessly trod the decks of the Sumer and the 

Alabama and upheld the flag of the Confed- 

eracy upon the high seas. Memories of count- 

less heroic engagements cluster around the name 

oO of Captain Kell like leaves of ivy, and many are 

aay’ A\\ the traditions of his lion-hearted bravery, which 

“eae! | have been reviewed with tearful eyes and tender 

P accents at Southern firesides on winter evenings. 

ae We are glad that Captain Kell has been enabled 

<a by reason of the leisure which has come to him 

in the sunset hours of his busy life to put his 

John M¢ Intosh Kell | reminiscences into permanent form, and we feel 

that every one who reads them will be the 

better for it, not only because of the record of heroism which they 

modestly unfold, but equally because of the delightful charm of man- 
ner in which they are written.”’ 

The Florida Times Union & Citizen, of Jacksonville, says: ‘‘ Per- 
haps no biographical work which has been published in recent years 
has received a heartier welcome in the Southern States. It is a most 
readable volume, and tells the story of the great conflict through which 
the South passed, in a most pleasant manner, and describes the many 
thrilling incidents of that period through which the author passed, in 
a most graphic way. ‘The book is most valuable from a _ historical 
point of view, to say nothing of its entertaining and interesting quali- 
ties. * * * The history of the Sumter and Alabama has been 
written many times, and oft times by prejudiced writers, but it is 
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doubtful if such a complete story of their battles and wanderings has 
been given to the public before. We can thoroughly commend the 
book as a valuable one from every standpoint.’’ 
Captain Richard Armstrong writes in the Confederate Veteran as 
follows : ‘‘ Captain Kell gives us in the events of a busy and strenuous 
period, a connected series of delightful sea stories. The narrative 


Drawn from a portrait taken at New Orleans, 1861, the day before the “ Sumter” sailed 


Joun McIntosu Ket 


style is adopted, and necessarily throughout the book the personal 
pronoun is largely used ; but such is the natural and easy manner of the 
book that any one besides himself might be the hero of his story. 


* * * The period embraced in these strong reminiscences covers 


some of the eventful epochs in the eventful history of our common 
country, extending as it does from the conquest of California down to 
and through the war between the States. The story of the far-famed 
Alabama forms but an item in the kaleidoscope of this old sailor’s life. 
* * * Captain Kell has been fortunate in the selection of a pub- 
lisher—the binding is good, typography excellent, and, best of all, 
pure white paper, with not a suspicion of abominable glaze.”’ 
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Lieutenant Eggleston in an extended review says in part: ‘‘One 
might search the navy lists of all the nations, and make inquiries 
among the men who in the pursuit of commerce and in other capacities 
‘go down into the sea in ships,’ and it is safe to say that he will fail to 
find the name of a single mariner whose recollections cover such 
romantic ground and important events as those of the executive officer 
of the Sumter and Alabama.’ In conclusion he says: ‘‘ The manner 
of treatment is all that could be desired. The style is of high order, 
simple and lucid, often with an undercurrent of sly humor, and at 
times pathetic. The moderation of the book is surprising —no bitter- 
ness in it. And yet wanton and unjust attacks in the conduct of the 
captain and officers of the two cruisers are repelled with a vigor 
and dignity that make good reading even for a former enemy.”’ 

‘‘His experiences are narrated in this volume with a plain directness 
which rises at times to the dramatic plane. * * * ‘The book isan 
important addition to the literature of the naval development of the 
United States.’’— Washington Evening Star. 

. ‘And we, of Mobile, when we look with honest pride upon the 
rugged features cast in the memorial bronze of our own Admiral 
Semmes, the commander of the famous J4/abama, with his memory 
and with his deathless exploits, we inseparably connect his name and 
the fame of John McIntosh Kell, of him whom Admiral Semmes called 
‘his right hand.’ ’’— Mobile Register. 


Size,6x9; Pages, 307; Binding, Confederate gray cloth, the cover design repre- 
senting the ‘“‘ Alabama ’”’ in conflict with the “‘ Kearsarge,” in two colors ; Paper, all-rag 
deckle-edge ; Frontispiece, portrait of the author ; Price, $2.00. 


Lee, George Hyde, M.D. What Was His Duty? 


An eminent professor of Yale says: ‘‘I have read it with great 
interest, although, as a rule, novel reading is quite out of my line’’; 
while a prominent Washington litterateur 
says: ‘It is a charming story. The hero, 
Mortimer Lyle, is a splendid fellow, and I 
don’t wonder that Mrs. Dumont fell in love 
with him; any woman would.”’ 
A widely-known educator of Massachusetts 
writes: ‘‘I was sorry that the book was not 
longer, for every line held my attention. I 
admire the high moral plane in which the 
characters move, even the weak and unfor- 
tunate Eugene not being without noble quali- 
ties. The literary style of the book leaves 
nothing to be desired. All in all, it is a most 
; delightful story.”’ 
GEORGEHYDELEEMD The editor of the Church Economist sums 
up Doctor Lee’s two books, Kith and Kin and 
What Was His Duty, in these words: ‘‘ High in motive, delightful in 
style, helpful in influence. You ’ll like them.”’ 
Size, 5 x 7; Binding, decorated cloth, in two colors ; Pages, 213 ; Price, $1.00. 
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Lee, George Hyde, M.D. Kith and Kin 


Honorable G. G. Benedict, writing of this book in the Burlington, 

Vt., Free Press, says: ‘‘ Physicians see much of human life in many 
phases. ‘They discover the skeletons in many 
closets, and many a romance in real life con- 
cealed from others comes to their knowledge. 
This novel is from the pen of a physician who 
has practiced many years in the National 
Capital, and among the characters which con- 
tribute to the interest are a Treasury clerk, 
attachés of the British and Chinese legations, 
and others prominent in Washington official 
life. Once taken up, the volume will not 
likely be laid down until the happy denoue- 
ment of the plot is reached.’’ 

An accomplished critic writes: ‘‘A7zth and 
Kin is worked out very nicely, very nicely in- GEORGE HYDELEEMD 
deed. Idon’t see whereit could be improved, 
and there is hardly a superfluous word.” 

A former associate of Henry J. Raymond on the New York Times 
says: “‘I like What Was His Duty, and approve it very highly, but 
I rather prefer A7zth and Kin, because the action is so rapid and the 
story so dramatic. The characters are so distinctly drawn that I can 
see them almost as plainly as if they were acting it all out on the stage.”’ 

Size, 5 x 7; Binding, decorated cloth, in two colors; Pages, 174; Price, $1.00. 


McLaughlin, N. Monroe The Last Man 


It is said that Mr. Kipling is of the opinion that a man should not 
write his ‘‘first great novel’’ until he is past the prime of life. Mr. 
McLaughlin has always held this opinion, and 
consequently we find Zhe Last Man to be the 
work of one well advanced in years, and that 
it bears the earmarks of a mature intellect. The 
historical background of this stirring and beau- 
tiful story of love is the period of the Civil War, 
and there is love enough to give color and 
warmth to the stirring adventures of the most 
interesting period in the history of the Republic. 
The style is easy and flowing, the situations 
full of dramatic interest, the characters vividly 
drawn, making a valuable contribution to the 
fiction of a period much neglected by recent 
novelists. ; 
The Washington Evening Star says it “isa 
thrilling, well-written story.’’ Zhe Brooklyn Eagle described it in glow- 
ing terms, and pronounced it as one of the few great novels of the year. 


- Size,5%x7%; Pages, 221; Binding, red cloth, stamped in black and gold; Paper, 
deckle-edge ; Price, $1.00. 
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Mackall, S. Somervell, Early Days of Washington 


‘ Miss Mackall in the Early Days of Washington has written and 
compiled the first history of Washington and of the District of Colum- 
bia which shows mark ofauthority and careful preparation. The work 
is the result of years of study and toil, and we have, in consequence, a 
book of more than local interest. It is, necessarily, largely biograph- 
ical, and here Miss Mackall has had exceptional facilities. Belonging 
to one of the oldest and best-known of the District families, her fore- 
fathers being socially thrown with the makers of Washington history, 
many incidents of interest, which otherwise would have been lost, have 
been handed down and are now told in print for the first time. 

Says Zhe Washington Evening Star: ‘‘It reads almost like a 
romance. ‘There was much to fill the lives of the residents then that 
is absent now. ‘The social existence was essentially different, the 
community was closer together and more self-dependent. * * * Forms 
an interesting and valuable addition to the history of the District.’’ 

Size,5% x8; Pages, 328; Binding, cloth, stamped in gold, gilt top; Illustrations, 
75 demi-teintes, many fac-similes, reproductions of old drawings and prints, many hitherto 
unpublished portraits of national and local personages, whose lives have been identified 
with the history and growth of the National Capital, including portraits of Zachary 
Taylor, Jefferson Davis, Jerome Bonaparte, Thomas Johnson, Rev. John C. Carroll, 


Rev. James McVean, Rev. Walter Addison, Mrs. Charlotte Grahame Patterson, Mme. 
Jerome Bonaparte, Mrs. George Corbin Washington, &c.; Price, $1.50. 


Neale, Walter 


Autobiographies and Portraits of the President, 
Cabinet, Supreme Court, and Fifty-fifth Congress 


Completes the first two volumes of an endless history of the United 
States told by our statesmen and publicists in their own words—-hzstory 
by the makers of history. In the lives of the officers of our Government, 
executive, legislative, ; and judicial, is to be 
found the most authen- {\——7——<51 tic and valuable history 
of our country, of its rs | institutions, customs, 
and development. It [iii is the purpose of the 
publishers to issue sup- [iM Fa plementary volumes 
with each incoming fii administration and 
Congress, which will  |/iigy | embrace the autobiog- 
raphies and portraits a] gi of each of the new offi- 
cers of the Government. The third volume, in- 
cluding thenew members of the 
fifth-sixth Con- g Ce al gressand recent 
changes in the | Aalst ad ministrative 
branch of the —— Government, is 
now _i nearing SS > LE completion. 
New volumes ee “ga will follow 
everv two years. Pp tay eh 7 10 i W Each __ biogra- 
phy will be il- : = lustrated in the 
future, as in the case of the first two volumes, by the finest steel, photo- 
gravure, and other portraits, and will be engraved from an approved 
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photograph, cabinet size, occupying a full page. Any portrait can be 
reproduced by half-tone process without injury to the book with as good 
result as from a photograph, and thus becomes of great value to the 
newspapers. The caricaturist with the volumes before him can imme- 
diately have reference to the portrait of any man in public life in this 
country, and is assured that itis taken from the best photograph extant. 
‘‘A very interesting work is the biographical, autobiographical and 
pictorial description of the President, Members of the Cabinet, the Su- 
preme Court, and of the Fifty-fifth Congress, in the two splendid large 
octavo volumes issued. by The Neale Company of Washington. ‘To be 
sure, we get biographies of the congressmen in the roster issued regu- 
larly, but we do not get the portraits. Here we have the men right 
before us—McKinley, with his best Napoleonic gaze; John Hay, with 
his beetling brow and thoughtful, diplomatic eyes; Secretary Gage, 
with his handsome face always about to break intoasmile; Alger, keen- 
eyed and alert; Gary, with his burnsides; P. M. G. Smith, with his 
‘what d’ye know’ look; lively John D. Long; Cornelius Bliss, of 
serious mien ; James Wilson, and the President’s Secretary. The mag- 
nates of the Supreme Court do the country justice with Melville Fuller 
leading off with his big gray mustache and fluffy gray hair; and then 
the Senate comes with some impressive statesmenlike heads and some 
very inferior craniums. In the House gallery we have many types 
from grave to gay, and some are very good-looking fellows.’’ * 
— Minneapolis Journal. 
‘“The pictures are made from photographs and are of a high degree 


of excellence. The biographies are in every instance correct, giving a 
concise history of the private and public career of every person included 
in the notable publication. * * * Should be in the library of every 
business and professional man.’’— Denver Republican. 


Size,614x9% ; 2 Vols. ; Pages, 1,140; Illustrations, 471 portraits and steel engraving 
of the Capitol building ; Cloth, $10.00; green half-morocco, gilt edges, $15.00 ; brown 
half-levant, gilt edges, $15.00. 


Newton, Watson J. SS and Creeds 


The piquancy and fascination of this 
story outside of the general interest in the 
plot and characters lies in the ingenious way 
the reader is constantly led to wrong con- 
clusions. It is a beautiful love tale, written 
with great simplicity of style, and holds the 
attention of the reader throughout. An 
eminent critic, in a letter to the publisher, 
says of this volume: ‘‘It is well written, 
thoroughly wholesome, and is a beautiful 
love tale, written with great simplicity of 
style.’ Mr. G. A. Lyon, in Zhe Evening 
Star, pronounces it ‘‘a marked success,’’ and 
further says that ‘‘the characters are natural 
and sympathetic, and the action of the story brisk and unstrained. 4 

Size, 5x 74; Pages, 191; Price, $1.00. 
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Pickett, La Salle Corbell In de Miz Series 


cA set of four volumes of stories in the negro dialect, 
the titles of the volumes being KUNNOO SPERITS 
AND OTHERS, YULE LOG AND OTHERS, EBIL EYE 
AND OTHERS, JINNY AND OTHERS. Profusely illus- 
trated by M. Mueden, Harold L. Macdonald, C. K. 
Berryman, Max Weyl, Hattie E. Burdette, Will H. 
Chandlee, Anna Sands and R. N. Brooke. 


Mrs. LaSalle Corbell Pickett is one of the most picturesque and 
interesting women in American literature. Her life illustrates many 
phases of existence in one career. Asa young girl she was of the Old 
South, her childish memories being centered 
round a beautiful old colonial home in Vir- 
ginia. Scarcely had she reached girlhood 
when she married the famous and dashing 
Confederate officer, General George E. Pickett, 
and was known as the ‘‘baby bride’’ of the 
Confederacy—the early years of her married 
life having been spent in camp, surrounded by 
the dangers, excitements and hardships of 
war. Immediately after the close of the great 
civil strife she was exiled in Canada, the min- 
gled humor and pathos of this part of her life 
being graphically described in her Pickett and 
Fits Men. ‘Then followed peaceful, happy 
years of home life, broken all too soon by the 
death of her distinguished husband. When 
financial disaster fell upon her, she gratefully 
but firmly declined the aid freely offered by 
the generous people of the South, who cher- 
ished the memory of the leader who so nobly 
fought for his cause; and with the spirit of the New South, went into 
the world to carve out her path alone. And brilliant have been her 


Reduced Illustration. 


KUNNOO SPERITS Runnoo Sperits and Otbers 


ONE as Vou. I or In pe Miz Serres 


This volume contains the stories 7x de Miz, 
Kunnoo Sperits, Marikie er Twinzes, and 
’Storical Juels. The cover design is by 
M. Mueden, and the illustrations by Will H. 
Chandlee and M. Mueden, with portrait of 
Mrs. Pickett by M. Mueden. 


Size,5x6%; Binding, cloth, stamped in two colors ; 


Pages, 173; Price, $1.00; or, entire set of four volumes, 
LaSalle Corbell Pickett $3.50. 
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-YULE-LOG WulesLog and Otbers 
1A DE_MIZ_ SERIE 


VoL. II oF IN DE Miz SERIES 


Contains the stories De Ole Ox Kyart, 
Wuz Santa Claus a Nigger dat Year? De 
Bridegroom, Mammy Borry, and Christmas 
Vista. Cover design, illustrations, and por- 
trait of Mrs. Pickett, by M. Mueden. 
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achievements. Heretofore, her most widely-known book has been 
Pickett and His Men, which Dr. Shaw, in the Review of Reviews, pro- 
nounces ‘‘one of the most fascinating biographical writings in this 
country,’’? and which occupies a distinct and individual place in liter- 
ature as a contribution to history. From the days when she was the 
beauty and belle of Virginia to the present time, when her graciousness 
and charming womanhood attract all who meet her, she has been sur- 
rounded by friends, while she has a large circle of admirers who know 
her through her busy pen only. But it is for these dialect stories and 
descriptions of Virginia and Southern life, which for many years have 
been passed and gone, that she will be chiefly remembered, for they 
are destined to occupy a prominent place in literature. Just as Dickens’ 
stories become more valuable and interesting with age, so likewise 
will hers. “Eminent critics from all parts of the country are writing of 
these stories in terms of the greatest praise. 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris writes: ‘‘The rare value of this work lies 
in its absolutely faithful reproduction of the dialect of the old Southern 
slave, a speech which is rapidly passing away, and which will soon be 
found only on the printed page. * * * The student of linguistic history 
will find valuable assistance in these sketches, and their value will in- 
crease as the years go by because of the passing away of the sources 
from which they have been gathered. * * * Juz de Miz is a faithful 
transcript of the traditions of human creation, as held in the half real- 
istic, half mystical, yet wholly reverential mind of the old Southern 
negro. In this casket there is one jewel which for me sparkles with a 
more fascinating light than all the rest. It is the beautiful sketch 
which is illuminated with the genial presence of the beloved Irish poet, 
Tom Moore—Marse Tom’s Kunnoo Sperits. Ihave lingered over it 
with delight, fancying the poet among the purple glooms of the Dismal 
Swamp with its mysterious enchantment, weaving the web of his bril- 
liant fancies with the swift shuttle of his strong and beautiful imagina- 
tion. I picture to myself the startled countenance of the simple old 
boatman as he listens to the story of the new ‘sperits’ of which he had 
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Ebil Eye and Otbers 6bil Gye 


Vou. III or IN DE Miz SERIES . Bape ag 8 
Includes the stories Eécl Eye, Dat Li? 
Blue Light, Us, and Frenigtke. Cover design 
by M. Mueden. Illustrations by Hattie E. 
Burdett, Harold L. Macdonald and Anna 
Sands, with portrait of Mrs. Pickett by 
Harold L,. Macdonald. 


Size, 5 x 6% ; Binding, cloth, stamped in two colors ; seseemmnenelen 


Pages, 163; Price, $1.00; or, complete set of four vole = 
“am, $3.50. ; sete , LaSalle Corbell Pickett 


never heard, notwithstanding his long acquaintance with the lake and 
its inhabitants, ghostly and otherwise. His judicial expression as he 
gravely argues the question of the poet’s veracity is fixed upon the 
mind of the reader with the vividness of a photograph.”’ 

Mr. Henry Whittemore writes: ‘‘The delineations of the negro char- 
acter are the best I have ever seen. The stories take me back to the 
good old ante-bellum days, to scenes of a like character which I have 
so often’ witnessed. These scenes she has put in blank verse and set 
to music for all time.’’ 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith says: ‘‘The rendition of the negro char- 
acters and dialect is perfect. With artistic taste has been blended 
romance and history, humor and pathos; but what most impresses me 
is her vivid memory.”’ 

Miss Helen H. Gardener writes: ‘‘Few dialect stories reach the 
dignity of folk-lore. Even the cleverest author, when he assumes to 
portray racial characteristics, is rarely able to grasp and depict the 
heart and motive of any race other than his own. He may give inter- 
esting superficial data and details, but the heart of the folk-lore is not 
within him, and therefore he can not make it live for others. Mrs. 
Pickett is peculiarly equipped to do what she has done in these tales. 
She has given the spirit, heart and tone of the negro folk-lore in fas- 
cinating form and with the grace and tender humor of a master of her 
subject. I know of no other writer of negro dialect except, perhaps, 
Joel Chandler Harris who has equalled in excellence and folk-lore value 
the work of Mrs. Pickett. Indeed, most of that which passes current 
for negro dialect is nothing more than an ill-conceived, uncomprehend- 
ing portrayal of ‘coon’ qualities, and is not at all folk-lore. Such 
sketches may have commercial value; but they are otherwise worthless. 
They are as far from the beauty and wit and humor and heart of the 
negro race as is the typical ‘coon’ song from the gentlesand shrewdly- 
philosophical and sweetly-rhythmical melodies of the real old-time 
negro. ‘To compare one of these coarse and often vulgar ‘coon’ songs 
or dialect stories with the finished and delightful work of Mrs. Pickett 
is like comparing a soiled and battered cobble-stone with a delicately 
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Finny and Otbers 
VoL. IV oF IN DE Miz SERIES 


and others 
Tn de Miz Series 


Contains the stories Jzmny, Li'l’ Abrup’, 
Deforce X Mark, and Suppiles en Swiffes’. 
Cover design by M. Mueden. Illustrations by 
Max Weyl and R. N. Brooke, with portrait 
of Mrs. Pickett by Harold L. Macdonald. 

Size, 5 x 6% ; Binding, cloth, stamped in two colors ; 


Pages, 163; Price, $1.00; or, complete set of four vol- 
umes, $3.50. 


polished gem. These sketches and songs will have a permanent value 
far beyond that of mere fascinating stories, which they also are.”’ 

Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, who read these stories in manu- 
script, wrote to Mrs. Pickett shortly before his death as follows: ‘‘’These 
stories of yours are better than anything I ever wrote or read in negro 
dialect. ‘They can not, however, be compared to the echoes of that 
dead and gone past by other good writers of this dialect, because they 
are so entirely different from any of them. You have made them life- 
like by thinking with your pen in your hand, the pen itself writing out 
the pathos, beauty, wit, humor, child-like faith, loyalty, love and rev- 
erence of these colored relatives of ours—the old mammy and uncle, 
the friend, playmate and champion in sickness and in health, in better 
and in worse of our plantation life. Your correct ear for music has 
made you, if possible, spell out the words just as they were spoken.”’ 

The Arena says: ‘‘This dialect will only be a memory with us 
save in the rare specimens of really true work along this line.”’ 

Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth wrote: ‘‘She but touches the past and 
it lives. These charming folk-lore tales and legends of hers are most 
admirably written. They are vivid and brilliant, and will, I believe, 
live in history and create a widespread interest among all lovers of true 
art. One feels the appealing, subtle thought running through them 
all. I don’t think I ever laughed and cried alternately so much over 
anything I ever read.”’ 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson says: ‘‘I think that Mrs. Pickett has 
a beautiful mission in her efforts for the preservation of the best type 
of the negro character, and I welcome with all my heart the volumes 
which give permanency to so good a work.”’ 

Dr. John Clark Ridpath shortly before his death wrote: ‘‘In plain 
English they would be interesting and instructive, but told as they are, 
with that fascinating negro dialect and in that unique poetical style, 
they stand alone in symphony, art and merit, and hew their realism 
into your own participation of them. Their literary value will increase 
as days go by.”” - 
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No expense has been spared to make the typographical features of 
the volumes as perfect as possible. Not least among the valuable, as 
well as interesting, contents are the illustrations, which have been 
made by distinguished artists, who carefully did their work under the 
supervision of Mrs. Pickett. She entered into the scenes with them, 
read and acted her stories in their presence, and thoroughly imbued 
them with the spirit of the times and people she writes of so charmingly. 


Reduced Illustration. 


The first two volumes contain a portrait from life of Mrs. Pickett by 
M. Mueden, while volumes three and four of the series contain a por- 
trait from a pastel by Harold Macdonald, made especially for us from 
life. Each volume contains about one hundred and seventy-five pages 
besides the illustrations. The bindings are decorated cloth, stamped in 
two colors, from cover designs by Mueden. The size of the volumes 
are five by six and a-half inches. 


Any volume or the set shipped to any part of the United States, prepaid, on the 
receipt of price, $1.00 per volume, or $3.50 per set, in a box. 
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Pickett, LaSalle Corbell Pickett and His Men 


With Introductory by Gen. James Longstreet 
In the Third Thousand 


‘She writes without bitterness, and her sympathy with the Southern 
cause and its leaders does not lead her into one-sided estimates of the 
war asa whole. * * * Can not fail to be interesting reading to those 
students of history who like to observe the events of the war from every 
possible point of view.’’—Zhe Chicago Record. 


‘‘’This life of the hero of the far-famed ‘ Pickett’s Charge’ at Get- 
tysburg, by the widow of General Pickett, is one of the most fascinating 
pieces of biographical writing that has recently been published in this 
country.’’—Review of Reviews. 


‘A great deal of labor and skill has been expended upon the his- 
tory of Pickett’s military life, from his West Point graduation in 1846, 
in the Mexican War, on the Northwest frontier, when the boundary of 
Puget Sound was nearly the cause of strife, as well as in the Confed- 
eracy; but we repeat the judgment that the chapters of the life of the 
young wife and mother in that turmoil of war will give the book a 
value to the historian as well as a charm to the sympathetic reader, 
which will far exceed that of the military narrative, carefully as it has 
been prepared.’’—7Zhe Nation. 


‘‘Mrs. Pickett’s volume has its peculiar charms. ‘The impulse 
which inoves me is love,’ she says, ‘and I have endeavored that nothing 
should be written unworthy of the motive,’ and so there are no dispar- 
aging statements, and the author has tried her best to present ‘the facts 
of history and justice.’ ’°—New York Times. 


‘*Tt contributes materially to our knowledge of Pickett, the man, 
and strengthens the impression, always cherished in the South, that his 
magnificent courage was united to a heart of womanly tenderness and 
character in every way lovable.’’—New Orleans Picayune. 


‘Told with a fire and a style that carries the reader along despite 
himself and makes him imagine that he lived, for the time being, 
among the famous personages and the great events that are recounted. 
We can never have too many of those impressions of the great conflict 
which revive for us the atmosphere of tragedy and suspense in which 
those who did not fight, but watched, lived from day today. One of 
Mrs. Pickett’s most interesting passages relates to the fact that her hus- 
band was appointed to West Point through the friendship and political 
influence of Lincoln himself..’.—New York Tribune. 


‘‘She makes no timid apologies in deference to changed conditions, 
but at the same time she writes in such sweet temper that her work 
throughout breathes the violet aroma of complete reconciliation and 
adds renewed tes‘imony to the fact that the American people are one 
in heart again.’’—Atlania Constitution. 


Size,6{ x 8%; Binding, cloth, stamped in gold ; Pages, 439; Price, $2.00. 
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Illustrations in Caricature by Will H. Chandlee 


The contents of this vol- 
ume have the merit of pun- 
gent timeliness, the force of 
vigorous expression, and the 
charm of polished verse. It 
is the only serious effort of 
recent years to revive Eng- 
lish satire, once so potent, as 
a factor in popular thought 
and diversion. ‘The style 
and character reveal the 
fact that they come from 
a practiced pen; orie whose 
recognition in other 
fields of composition has 

PHI CHI been merited and _ con- 

(Author of SONGS OF THE G, O. P.) spicuous. There are few 

persons of the ‘‘G. O. P.’’ in the public eye who have not been 
brilliantly satirized and caricatured. 

The Cincinnatt Enquirer in an editorial review says: ‘‘ Songs o 
the G. O. P. is the title of a handsomely-printed work from the press 
of The Neale Company, Washington. It is in attractive rhyme, and it 
is at once notable for humor, satire and polish. ‘There are frequent 
changes in topics and styles of versification, and even the superficial 
reader is likely to absorb every line before he lays the book away, or 
smilingly recommends it for the entertainment of his neighbor. It is 
instructive in its philosophy, too, and valuable as a brief and vivid 
reflection of the current public life of this country. It is personal as 
to the President and his Cabinet, Senator Hanna, Congressman Grosve- 
nor, Senators Wolcott, Lodge, Depew, Hoar and Quay, and Reed, 
Choate, Cannon and others. ‘The authorship is veiled in the Greek 
letters Phi Chi, which are tolerable hints at Philander Chase. If we 
draw for the rest on a family name so common as to obtrude itself any- 
where, suspicion not remotely falls on Philander Chase Johnson, the 
much-quoted humorist and poet of Zhe Washington Star, who is one 
of the few who would be entitled to venture upon such a production. 
As the work has a party color, the nom de plume may be out of defer- 
ence to the political independence of the journal with which the author 
is connected, but in this ‘guessing contest’ we are not bound to give 
weight to that consideration. ‘The caricature illustrations, of which 
there are many, are fresh testimony to the worth of an accomplished 
artist, Mr. Will H. Chandlee.’’ 

The Washington Post in a two-column review says: ‘‘ Songs of 
the G. O. P. is the title of a book of satirical verse just issued by The 
Neale Company, of Washington, which is sure to find many appreci- 
ative readers because of its brilliant lines and the remarkably clever 
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caricatures that accompany them. The author of the verses modestly 
conceals his identity under the nom de plume Phi Chi, but it requires 
only a casual glance at his verses to convince the reader that they ar 
the product of a master hand. The title is misleading, in a way. It 
might naturally convey the idea that the author was singing of the 
virtues of the Grand Old Party, or sounding its praises. But instead 
he sings about the G. O. P.—chiefly about its foibles, or, rather, the 
foibles of the big men so prominent in its councils. There are take- 
offs on Mark Hanna, Statistician Grosvenor, Wolcott, Lodge, Billy 
Mason, Depew, Roosevelt —all of them, indeed, including the heroes 
of our recent exploits —and they are handled with a familiarity and. 
freedom always charming, sometimes tart, but never coarse or brutally 
offensive. ‘The cleverness of the lines robs them of the sting they 
would otherwise have. But the poems are no more clever than the 
illustrations, which are gems of caricature—true to life, strikingly. 
pointed and original in conception, and deft in execution. They are 
the work of Mr. Will H. Chandlee, whose name very properly accom- 
panies them. Certainly nothing better has been done in the cartoon 
line in many days.”’ 
Size, 5% x8; Binding, decorated cloth ; Paper, all-rag ; Price, $1.00. 


Robinson, Philip A. 
Coin, Currency and Commerce 


eAn Essay in Exposition of their Actual ‘Relations and 
Containing Outlines of EMonetary Theory. Used in 
the University of EMinnesota as a Text-Book . 


‘As a straightforward, systematic and condensed statement of 
monetary theory his book is an important contribution.’’—S¢. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

‘*It can no longer be said that the science of money is yet unwritten, 
for the simplest, clearest exposition of that important trio, Cozn, Cur- 
rency and Commerce, has just been penned by Philip A. Robinson.” 
—Boston Globe. 

‘*A good handbook for any one who wishes to gain a comprehensive 
idea of the money question as a whole.’’—N. Y. Journal. 

‘One of the best of those devoted to this matter.’’—A/bany 
Times-Union. 

‘*May be recommended * * * to all who seek knowledge on the 
intricate points involved.’’—Phdladelphia North American. 

‘‘As a clear presentation of the whole monetary theory and a logical 
statement of the true relations between coin, paper money and com- 
merce it is one of the most instructive works that has been published 
on the subject. It would serve excellently as a text-book in high 
schools and colleges, while its clear and logical style commends it to 
general readers.’’—/ndianapolis Journal. 


Size,5 x 7%; Binding, cloth; Pages, 278 ; Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
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Shanklin, I. M. The Laborer and His Hire 


An able and timely discussion of a most important subject by an 
economist and educator who has devoted many years to the study of 
the relations between the employer and the employed. The position 
is taken that wages, the measure of wealth distribution, is also the 
measure of economic freedom in any community. The world being 
divided by a line on the one side of which stand those who receive 
wages, on the other those who pay wages, the necessity for just terms 
between the two classes appears at once in order to preserve harmonious 
relations. The author’s sympathies are entirely with the wage-earners, 
and additional interest is added by the fact that for many years he has 
belonged to the laboring and wage-earning class. It is the most inter- 
esting and important publication in this field that has been issued since 
The Workers appeared. 

Size, 5% x 7% ; Binding, cloth; Pages, 354; Price, $1.50. 


Stewart, Bessie Two Hundred Recipes 
The Newest Cook-Book 

As the daughter of Senator William M. Stewart of Nevada, the 
author has been enabled to study the cuisine art of the best tables of 
the land. This volume offers the public two hundred recipes, nearly 
all of which have not been published before, and which have been 
compiled during the past few years. To the hostess who is looking 
for something new, this volume will come as a boon. 

Size, 5% x 8; Binding, cloth ; Price, $1.00, 


Stimpson, Herbert Baird The Regeneration 


Author of ‘‘ The Tory Maid” Illustrated by B. V. King 

‘‘* * * Told in an easy, entertaining style, while the facts and 
principles with which the fiction is surrounded are convincingly ex- 
pressed in well-chosen language.’’—Nashville Sun. 

‘‘Mr. Stimpson is another new writer from the ‘Sunny South’ of 
much promise. * * * The Regeneration is written in charming literary 
style, and its chivalric sentiments will make it very pleasing to the 
South and not at all offensive to the North.”’—Chicago [niter- Ocean. 

‘* The Regeneration is full of promise. * * * Mr. Stimpson will do 
admirable work.’’—New Orleans Picayune. 

Size, 5 x 7%; Binding, cloth ; Illustrated; Pages, 181 ; Price, $1.00. 


Von Huldenfeld, Edmund, Baron Wucherer 


Vade-Mecum to the Dinner Table, 
or Handbook of Good Manners at Table 


The author is Edmund, Baron Wucherer von Huldenfeld, formerly 
tutor to the Archduke Eugene, and Lord of the Manor of Gleinstatten, 
Austria. Authorized free translation from the German, by Mariane E. 


Dresden. An exceedingly valuable book for those who expect to visit 
the different European courts. 


Size, 5%4 x8; Binding, cloth; Pages, 154; Price, 80 cents. 
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-Wilcox, Mary Emily Donelson 
Christmas Under Three Flags 


‘Being memories of Holiday festivities in the White 
House with ‘‘Old Hickory,” in the Palace of 
H.R. H., Prince of Prussia, afterwards Emperor 
William I, and at the Alamo with the Alcalde’s 
‘Daughter. Illustrated by engravings taken from 
rare prints and heretofore unpublished photographs. 


‘‘Mrs. Wilcox enjoys the distinction of being the oldest living per- 
son born in the White House. She made her bow to the world during 
Andrew Jackson’s first administration, and was the first baby to be born 

in the Executive Mansion,’’ says Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal in a biographical sketch of Mrs. 
Wilcox. ‘‘To her President Jackson gave the 
name, ‘The Sunshine of the White House,’ and 
no other title seems more appropriate for this 
sketch of the woman who, as a child, brought 
happiness to the bereaved man under whose roof 
she was born.’? Mrs. Jackson being dead, Mrs. 
Wilcox’s mother, Mrs. Emily Donelson, niece of 
the President, became mistress of the White 
House, and in time to preside at the President’s 
first reception. Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal 
further says: ‘‘In 1846, after her Uncle Jackson’s 
MART EID DOMEDSOWILCOK | death, she accompanied her father—her mother 

, having died prior to this—to Prussia, where 
Major Donelson had been appointed minister by President Polk. 
She had the remarkable and thrilling experience of being a witness of 
the terrible revolution in Berlin of March 18, 1848. In September of 
the same year Miss Donelson was at the Theatre Francaise the night 
when the great Rachel voiced the people’s wrongs in her first recitation 
of ‘La Marseillaise.’ ’’ Few women have lived a more interesting or 
varied life, and this volume is of absorbing interest from beginning to 
the end. There are three stories, SANCTA CLAUS AT THE WHITE 
House 1n ‘‘OLD Hickory’s’’ Day, A Roya CHRISTMAS TREE, BER- 
LIN, 1847, and THE ALCALDE’S DAUGHTER AND HER CHRISTMAS 
Lamp. ‘The first portrays Christmas as celebrated under the Stars and 
Stripes, gives a beautiful picture of domestic life at the White House 
when Jackson was President, and describes the Christmas Eve when 
the old hero for the first and only time hung up—tempted by the little 
ones, to whom he was so devoted—a Christmas stocking. ‘The second 
sketch describes a Christmas tree festival under the Prussian Eagle and 
presents the Hohenzollern Court in a most amiable light. |The third 
describes a custom common in San Antonio when the Mexican standard 
floated over the Alamo and where the good madres and padres lighted 
and hung near their homes a consecrated lamp on Christmas Eve, be- 
neath which their #zuz/os found next morning desired gifts. 


Size, 54 x 8; Binding, cloth, stamped in two colors ; Illustrated ; Price, $1.00. 
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Bates, Abraham H. Norda and Other Poems 


In this volume Mr. Bates has covered a wide field in topics and 
forms of versification. 

The greater part, however, is devoted to romances and charming 
love tales in verse that is at once vigorous, yet highly polished. 

Mr. Bates’ imagination|is commanding, while in these poems there 
is that fancy and invention that emanate from every true singer. ‘The 
book is unique among poetical works of recent years. The volume is 
printed on handsome paper and is beautifully bound in cloth. 


Size, 5% x 8; Binding, cloth ; Price, $1.00. 


Kilbourn, Katherine R. 
Money-Making Occupations for Women 


The object of this volume is to encourage woman of all stations who 
are thrown on the world without means of support except through their 
own exertions, to obtain suitable employment, leading to independence 
and even affluence. Probably no woman is better equipped than Mrs. 
Kilbourn to present the conditions confronting such women, together 
with valuable suggestions for relief. 

Many departments of labor are treated, and the requirements neces- 
sary for success are clearly set forth. It is safe to say that every woman 
would find valuable suggestions by reading this volume. 


Size, 54 x 7% ; Pages, 200; Binding, cioth, stamped in silver ; Price postpaid, $1.25. 





Pendel, Thomas F. 
Thirty-six Years in the White House 


Many thousands of people all the world over recall with pleasure the 
venerable doorkeeper of the White House, Mr. Thomas F. Pendel, who 
for the past thirty-six years has been known for the interesting stories he 
has told to those visiting Washington. Appointed by President Lincoln, 
he still retains the position of doorkeeper, though well advanced in 
years. 

These reminiscences are replete with interest, and many heretofore 
unpublished stories of Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Gar- 
field, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, and McKinley, and their distinguished 
guests, are told, which make valuable contributions to history. The book 
is handsomely illustrated by reproductions of steel engravings of the 
presidents, from Lincoln to McKinley. . 


Size. 54 x 734 ; Pages, 270; Binding, cloth, stamped intwocolors; Price postpaid, $1.50. 
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Dunham, Sam C. 
The Goldsmith of Nome and Other Verse 


These poems were written while the author was under assignment 
to Northern Alaska in 1897-8 as a statistical expert of the Department 
of Labor, and in 1899-1900 as a special agent of the Twelfth Census. 
Most of them have appeared in various newspapers: Zhe New York 
Sun, The San Francisco Examiner, The Washington Post, The Illus- 
trated London News, and other journals. 

The keynote of the verses is struck in the dedication: ‘‘ To the 
workers of the Yukon, who through the long, cold winter of national 
neglect have been patiently working while watching and waiting for the 
ice to melt.” Many of the poems are in the nature of an appeal from 
tax-burdened and unrepresented Alaska to the Government at Washing- 
ton for relief from the wrongs which she has borne too patiently for the 
past twenty years. 


Size, 5% x 7; Binding, cloth stamped in gold ; Price prepaid, $1.00. 


Lincoln, Fred S. An Indiana Girl 


Indiana stories and Indiana writers have so readily secured a perma- 
nent and enviable foothold in modern American literature that the reader 
no longer questions the wherefore of this condition, but accepts gladly 
each new addition to the list, confident of the product which this fertile 
field must yield for some time to come. 

The latest of these, 4x /ndiana Girl, though of a type different from 
its predecessors, can not fail of popularity. The story is a simple tale of 
an unusual character in a rural district of Indiana, and, in deep contrast 
to her surroundings, the heroine lives a life of innocence in the midst of 
“mild ignorance.” ‘The setting is rough enough to foster adventure, yet 
the author treats the homelier side only of Indiana life. The result is a 
pleasing, restful combination, similar to New England rural tales. 

The book, on a whole, is sympathetic, its magnetism coming from 
the production of surroundings and deeds near and not impossible, while 
the characters need no charity in being introduced as real live people who 
solicit your compassion, companionship or laughter. From the motherly 
Widow Martin, filled with gossipy tenderness toward every one, to the sim- 
ple Ben Snellins, whose mind is “ not all right,” their action goes march- 
ing through the book and out of it, continuing with the reader long after 
reading all of their words that have yet been recorded. 


Size, 5 x 7%; Binding, cloth ; Pages, 300 ; Price postpaid, $1.50. 
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> Autobiography of Colonel Richard Malcolm 
Johnston 


‘* The simplicity, the fine sense of honor, the dignity and sweet old-fashioned 
* courtesy that we are wont to conceive as identifying less ‘strenuous’ days are 
here, and as the reader turns the pages he will find in their naive gracious 
recital a suggestion more than once of Colonel Newcomb. Indeed, it is an 
‘autobiography’ such as he might have left. Aside from the simple charm of 
style, the volume has a historic value in the picture it gives of conditions during 
the war, and of the problems confronting the South at its close. The recollec- 
tions of public men are important as well, in that they are presented—not as 
through the eyes of the historian, who describes actors on the stage of national 
life—but as simple, unaffected commentaries upon intimate friends, depicted as 
%, such and not as personages.’’—T7he Baltimore News. 


‘One meets in these pages some of the giants of the other days—the Cobbs, 
* Howell and Thomas, Toombs, Stevens—with all of whom Colonel Johnston was 
intimate, and of whom he tells anecdotes. One could enjoy such reading as this 
for days and days together.’’—7he Nashville American. 

Size, 5%x8; Binding cloth, stamped in gold; Paper, all rag deckle edge, laid; 
Frontispiece, portrait of the author, from an oil painting; Pages, 190; Price, $1.25. 


IN DE MIZ SERIES 


By LA SALLE CORBELL PICKETT 
(Mrs. General George E. Pickett.] 


: A set of four volumes of stories in the Negro dialect, the titles of the 
volumes being: ‘‘ Kunnoo Sperits and Others,” ‘‘ Yule Log and Others,” 
‘* Ebil Eye and Others,” ‘‘Jinny and Others.” Profusely illustrated by 
M. Mueden, Harold L. Macdonald, C. K. Berryman, Max Weyl, 
Hattie E. Buidette, Will H. Chandlee, Anna Sands, and R. N. Brooke. 


‘*The rare value of this work lies in its absolutely faithful reproduction of 
the dialect of the old Southern slave, a speech which is rapidly passing away, 
and which will soon be found only on the printed page.’’—Joel Chandler Harris. 


‘‘ The rendition of the negro characters and dialect is perfect. With artistic 
? taste has been blended romance and history, humor and pathos; but what most 
® impresses me is her vivid memory.’’—F. Hopkinson Smith. 


‘*T know of no other writer of negro dialect, except, perhaps, Joel Chandler 
Harris, who has equaled in excellence and folk-lore value the work of Mrs. 
Pickett. These sketches and songs will have a permanent value far beyond that 
® of mere fascinating stories, which they also are.’’—Helen H. Gardener. 


Size of the volumes, 5x6%; Bindings, decorated cloth, stamped in two 


colors; Pages, about 190 to each volume; Price, $1.00 per volume, or $3.50 per 
set. 


> THE NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 431 Eleventh Street WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DOROTHY QUINCY, WIFE OF 
JOHN HANCOCK 


WITH EVENTS OF HER TIME 


By ELLEN C. D. Q. WOODBURY 
[Her Great-great Niece.} 


N THE preparation of the Life of Dorothy Quincy, the author, 
her great-great niece, had access to many private letters and 
papers in the possession of the family which had never been in print, 
and was permitted to make extracts from them for this publication. 
These letters and papers are of much public interest, and the publica- 
tion of those most valuable adds greatly to the history of an important 
period of our national development. The home life is portrayed, and 
there are interesting descriptions of social functions in which Dorothy 
Quincy took part, and a brief outline of the events transpiring during 
her lifetime, collected as the result of extensive research. The book 
records opinions of Englishmen and other foreigners, and tells of 
some of the many disturbances and struggles which agitated Massa- 
chusetts ; the continuous labor of that band of prominent patriots 
who aided in securing independence for America. The volume is 
illustrated with reproductions of heretofore unpublished portraits of 
many distinguished personages of a hundred years ago, and has 
various illustrations of celebrated New England homes. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.50 


THE NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 Eleventh Street . WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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